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Studies in the Compositions of Dikshitar 

BY 

P. K. RAJAGOPALA AIYAR 
Skanda Cana Vidyalaya, Ambattur, Madras. 

" Orpheus with his lutt made trees, 

And the mountain tops that freeze. 


Bow themselves, 

The period 1750-1850 a.d. is con- 
spicuous in the cultural history of the 
world. The most lustrous of musical pro- 
digies illumined various countries during 
that bright period. Europe shone with 
Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, Schubert, Weber and Johann 
Strauss. 

MUSICAL APOSTLES 

During the same period, the celebrated 
Trinity of Karnataka Sangita, viz. I yaga- 
raja, Muthuswami Dikshitar and Syama 
Sastri, Pachimirium Adiyappaiya, Aruna- 
chala Kaviraya and Gopalakrishna 
Bharathi adorned the 1 anjavur District, 
while Maharaja Svalhi Tirunal graced 
Travancorc. Perhaps God, in his infinite 
mercy, sent His musical apostles signi- 
ficantly during that period, to deliver His 
message through the medium of musical 
compositions. 

It is a common error to suppose that a 
composer is merely one who produces 
good tunes. He is much more than that. 
He should be a happy blend of a poet 
and a seasoned musician. 

We shall in this Article study sonic 
aspects of the beauties inherent in the 
compositions ot Dikshitar. 


when he did sing.” — King Henry VIII 

CARDINAL FEATURES 

In the first place, his compositions are 
couched in Sanskrit. Basically, it is a 
medium of expression, refined and highly 
polished; it is also an ideal language, in 
point of not only precision and fineness 
of finish, but also on account of its innate, 
unfailing appeal to the faculty of audition 
in the average sensitive man. And this is 
due to its own inherent melody. A brac- 
ing voice endowed with cadent intonation 
can please the listener with the very 
utterance of Sanskrit words. How much 
more delectable would it be if those words 
were set to an appropriate tune and sung 
to sruti and laya! 


BEAUTY OF SANSKRIT SAHITYA 

Bharat a and Datlila declare that 
Gandharva is the artistry of a happy and 
simultaneous blend of dignified and pur- 
poseful words (sahitya) set to a suitable 
tune. And the sahitya should refer only 
to God. The appeal of Sanskrit sahitya is 
twofold: The first is that of the beauty 
inherent in its sonorous euphony. And 
the second is the suitability of us parti- 
cular sound-pattern for portraying the 
various sentiments or bhava that the com- 
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poser seeks to rouse through his selected 
modes. 

“SRINADADI” KR1T1 ANALYSED 

The very first composition of Dikshitar 
is the inimitable guru kriti “Srinathadt 
in Mayamalavagaula raga, Adi lala or 
rather, in the adi raga and in the adi 
tala, in praise of his divine guru, Lord 
Sri Subrahmanya, on whom he has com- 
posed at least some two dozen kritis. 

It is an ideal guru kriti highlighting the 
guru lottv a the salient features of which he 
signifies in clear terms. The sahitya of 
this kriti is a veritable mine wherein are 
to be discovered the various guru mantras. 
He was able to achieve saguna brahma 
sakshatkara only because he clung to the 
service of his guru, H.H. Sri Chidam- 
baranatha Yatindra, with unflinching 
devotion. And constant dhyanu as well as 
japa was his unfailing method. This is a 
great lesson that we have to learn from the 
life of this mighty composer. 

SRI VIDYA 

The first word in the opening sentence 
of his first kriti is “Sri," the most auspi- 
cious of words, a harbinger of the fact 
that his compositions revolve around the 
holy Sri Vidya, whereas the last sentence 
makes out that Skanda is the greatest of 
gurus, having expounded the import of 
the pranava to Lord Siva. 

The musical phrasing of the very first 
avarta of the pallavi of this kriti is unique: 
It interweaves the nturchana of the raga 
in its regular order, and that, too, plying 
it in the prathamn, dvitiya and trtiya 
kalas respectively. And within its sahitya 
wc have not only the tala raudra but also 
the vaggeyakaru mudra “Curuguha", 


whi ch term superbly symbolizes his .each- 
ing that approaching the Loid 
benevolent preceptor is the eastest and 
most efficacious upasana marga. 

FOLLOWING ANCIENT TEXTS 

The second avarta dovetails the janta- 
svara bracings of the avaroha of the raga 
whereas, the raga mudra is interlocked 
in the first avarta of the madhyamakala 
sahitya at the end of the charana. The 
opening phrases of the samakala avartas 
of the anupallavi are set in the regular 
karma srgmp - r gm p d - gm pdn - 
vi p dns - exactly as chalked out in the 
ancient hutatanas, on which are based the 
later alankaras. 

MUTUAL SAMVADI BHAVA 

Further, the commencing svaras of the 
pallavi, the anupallavi, its madhyama 
kala, the charana and its madhyama 
kala, all of them uniformly bear mutual 
samvadi bhava throughout. 

These are some of the rare beauties 
decorating Dikshitar’s compositions. The 
unique build of his majestic vilamba laya 
tunes, invariably adorned with the ex- 
quisite appendage of the madhyama kala 
sahitya, all the while flash-lighting the 
characteristic features of the raga, per- 
sistently incorporating its arsha prayo- 
gas, is unmistakably discernible in one 
and all of his compositions. 

FIRST OF 8 GURU KRITIS 

This kriti, though composed at Tirut- 
tani, makes no specific reference to that 
kshetra, since it is a guru kriti. It is the 
lint of a group of eight guru kritis set in 
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the eight vibhaktu respectively in their (5) Guruguhadanyam - Balahamsa - 
order. They are: J ham P a 

(1 ) Srinathadi - Mayamalavagaula - (6) Sriguruguhasya - Pibvi - Chapu 

Adi (7) Guruguhasvamini - Bhanuraati 

, inl „ (Vanaspati) - Khanda Triputa and 

(2) Manasa guruguharupam - Anan- 1 P > 

dabhairavi - Triyasra Eka ^ Sriguruguhamurte - Udayaravi- 

_ . • daj: .. chandrika - Rupaka 

(3) Sri Guruna palitosmi-radi 

Rupaka 

(To be continued) 

(4) Guruguhava - Sama - Adi 


Seminar on Musical Forms (Melodic) 


It was in many ways a very happy idea 
on the part of the Department of Music 
of the University of Madras headed >> 
the erudite and energetic Dr. S. Scetha 
to have organised a very interesting and 
useful Seminar on Musical Forms on the 
6th, 7th and 8th October 1979. The 
seminar was sponsored by the University 
Grants Commission and was attended anti 
participated in, by as fine a cross section 
of musicians and musicologists as any 
seminar can ever attract. 

Prof. G. R. Damodaran, the Vice- 
Chancellor, inaugurating the Seminar 
welcomed the effort and promised to 
assist in more such seminars being fruit- 
fully organised, Dr. V. K. Narayana 
Mcnon, Executive Director, NCI A, 
Bombay, delivered the keynote address, 
remarkable chiefly for its advocacy of our 
own musical terminology in describing 
musical forms and also for his fervent 
pica to recognise and comprehend the 
clement of craftsmanship in the com- 
positions of our great composers and not 


to attribute it all to ‘divine ordinance’ etc. 
Dr. Menon highly commended the theme 
of the Seminar and hoped that it would 
help to throw light on the many dark 
corners of the history and development 
of our music. 

Explaining the scope of the subject, the 
Department of Music observed. 

“Musical forms are the various types 
of concrete tonal structures in which 
the musical projection of a culture gets 
crystallised over the ages. Gitaka, 
prabandha, vama, kriti, etc., are some 
of the musical forms which have 
flowered in the growth of the musical 
genius of India and which provide a 
starting point for a serious study of 
Indian music. An analytical approach 
would result in the reduction of the 
subject to its elements; in the case of 
ihc music of India, these elements can 
be broadly classed as rr«ra. Mia and 
hada. But before wc go to the funda- 
mentals, we must study the concrete 
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structures in which they arc embodied. 

It is the musical form which deter- 
mines the character of the elements that 
go into its composition. And hence the 
Department of Indian Music, Univer- 
sity of Madras, decided to organise a 
Seminar on "Musical forms . 

Musical forms figure in several 
spheres besides constituting an inde- 
pendent art— for instance, Harikatha, 
drama, cinema, where its role is sub- 
servient to the larger entity. Again 
musical forms arc an essential part of 
religious ritual, social celebrations and 
even of the daily work of village folk. 
As it would be too vast an undertaking 
to try to cover all the musical forms 
found in all these fields, this seminar 
limited itself to those musical forms 
which go to make music an indepen- 
dent art. 

Thus the practical approach was to 
study the principal musical forms in 
Karnataka Music.and Hindustani music 
in the background of their historical 
antecedents even if they are no longer 
in vogue. This involves a study of the 
current forms as well as ancient musical 
forms about which all that we know is 
only from texts. 

Forms in Indian music are basically of 
two kinds. In one type of musical form, 
the structure is composed or prc-dctcr- 
mined and the performer merely ren- 
ders it. This type of musical form can 
be termed nibaddha or determined. The 
other is anibaddha or free where the 
form is not given but gets shaped in 
the course of the performance. Forms 
like raga alpana, pallavi and khyal are 
free in this sense, the musical structure 
U shaped during their performance. 


The list of musical forms (all of 
melodic type) dealt with in this seminar 
is as follows, the focus being mainly on 
the analysis of their musical structure. 

Saman Forms: As the origin of Indian 
music is said to be in Sama gana, a 
study of the saman form is relevant. 

Gandharva Forms: Gandharva, the 
ancient music of India, comprised 
forms like the gitaka and nirgita which 
provide fascinating material for study. 

Tevaram: Tevaram has had perhaps the 
longest practical tradition among all 
the musical forms in India. In view 
of the sacred character of this form, 
it has been preserved nearly intact 
over the ages. 

Prabandha-S: Prabandha-s represented 
secular musical forms of all kinds in 
ancient times. Some of these were 
performed along with dance and in 
other spheres too including drama. 
Later these came into their own in 
purely musical performances like 
chaturdandi. Though the practical 
tradition of prabandha has not sur- 
vived, a study of prabandhas is of 
considerable importance in view of 
the influence they may have had in 
the development of later forms. 

Suladi and Related Forms: Suladi-s arc 
derivatives of the prabandha tradi- 
tion and probably belong to the 
earlier stages of the development of 
Karnataka music. 

Raoa-Alapana in Karnataka music (in- 
cluding lanam). 

Pallavi in Karnataka music (including 
Neraval and Kalpana svara-s). 
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Dhrupada of Hindustani (including 
ala pa ). 

Kriti in Karnataka music. 

Khyal of Hindustani music. 

Tiruppugazh 
Raga Malika” 

* * ♦ 

Very informative and critical papers 
were read by eminent savants and musi- 
cologists during the very absorbing 3 days 
of the workshop. They indeed shed a lot 
of light on the origin and development of 
the Kirtana, Kriti, Pallavi etc., not to 
speak of the older musical forms like 
Prabhandas. Thaya, Thevaram etc. 

The dominant theme of our composers 
was religious and the various musical 
forms are hence vehicles of emotions 
deeply felt in that context and answ-ering 
a practical need. In Europe, music like 
Bach’s Cantatas in the Lutheran service 
was similar in its objective. The arts 
reflect the mind of an age and draw their 
sustenance from the experiences of man- 
kind. Indian classical music, especially in 
the south, reflects the intuitive approaches 
of religion and art. The student of our 
music will have a better perspective of his 
subject if he regards it not only as an 
expression or the genius of some individuals 
but of the mind and character of a wide 
community in successive phases of iLs 
experience. 

Seminars like this one help greatly to 
open ranges of knowledge and throw light 
on the richness of artistic experience, by 
inviting and causing exploration in neg- 
lected centuries. It is only when surviving 
works and written records perpetuate the 
creations of the past that an awareness of 


music emerges as something in its own 
right, apart from its historical setting. 
Of course, creative geniuses like Tyaga- 
raja can transcend the mind of an age, 
since the urge to artistic creation is not 
restricted to any time and place and no 
stage of development. 

Music, whether of Tyagaraja or of 
other great men, has often been described 
as a language of the emotions, but on 
purely aesthetic grounds, it would be more 
correct to describe it as the art of giving 
significant order to sounds. A musical 
piece may be considered great through its 
emotional meaning or purely through 
the musical organisation of its sounds. 
Both in India and Europe, music served 
a long apprenticeship as a means of giving 
expression to thinking external to it, 
before it acquired the structure and 
quality notable in its own right. From the 
Sama Gana, through the Tevaram, Fanns 
of Tamil poets, down to our own age, it 
was a vehicle for religious thought, chant- 
ings etc. Through these historical asso- 
ciations, our music has gathered the 
emotional connotations which have now- 
become inseparable from its nature and 
function. 

But down through the centuries, when 
we come to the period of the Trinity, we 
note the steady transformation ' effected 
by the play of such artistic minds as 
Tyagaraja, Dikshitar, Syama Sastri and 
others immediately following them, on 
the materials of music. Their krais open 
up musical vistas which are far richer 
than the pieces composed before their 
time, c.g. the fascinating interrelations of 
a great musical structure, the contrasts 
of mood, of melancholy, elevation and 
tranquility besides the perfection achieved 
in grammar, structural beauty, tone and 
colour. Their art has made such a great 
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impact because it springs from the deeper 
levels where all men and women share a 
common nature. Thus, their works while 
not dispensing with the craftsman’s tech- 
nical quality, is informed and suffused 
by emotional urges which transform the 
whole appeal. They have not only created, 
but created unique things which touch 
us in the most intimate regions of our 
nature. 

There is a striking similarity between 
the great Western composers like Beetho- 
ven, Schubert etc. and our own vaggeya- 
karas like Tyagaraja and others. As 
Wilfred Dunwell has observed : 

“The artistic convention then is a 
form of order which creative minds 
achieve, partly by conscious technical 
means, partly by preliminary, involun- 
tary shaping processes taking place 
below the conscious level. The extent 
of this conscious effort differs of course 
with different artists; Beethoven’s 
sketch-books show the actual processes 
of work, stage by stage, while Schubert’s 
spontaneity is a byword. But whatever 
the degree of conscious technique in 
the achievement of order, there can 


be no doubt that the emotional urge 
which is the driving force impelling 
the artist to create, comes from a still 
deeper source, from the volcano as it 
were, which exists in the depths of every 
human personality. Within him a 
germinal idea lies latent, he is driven 
by an emotional urge to develop it; he 
had the technical skill to communicate 
it, and a great work of art comes in- 
to existence.” 

In this number, four of the Papers 
relating to the Seminar are reproduced. 
We arc thankful to Dr. S. Seetha, Pro- 
fessor of Music in the Madras University, 
for giving us permission to reprint them 
here. Our thanks are of course due also 
to the eminent authors of the papers. We 
hope to publish some of the other source 
material in future Issues of “Shanuvkha . 
In view of the research and the thinking 
that have gone into the preparation of the 
above papers, their full reproduction will, 
we hope, be of interest and benefit to our 
readers despite an apparent monotony 
inherent in the subject. 

EDITOR. 




Kriti History & Evolution 

BY 

B. V. K. SASTRY 

Kriti is the dominant comporilional though it is a, variant with the ag~.ld 
form"', Kamatak music today. The term mratung of the word Kntt. 

iz sttAvzZz s* - 
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And its presence in Karnatak music in 
particular, against its broader sense, ts 
puzzling. Many other words too seem to 
have now a different connotation in Kar- 
natak music, than their ancient meaning. 
The word Pada may be mentioned in this 
context. It literally means a word. But it 
means a song in popular usage for ages. 
But in Karnatak music it is applied to a 
slow moving composition with high Srin- 
gara content. 

Similarly the word Kriti has somehow 
been accepted to denote a composition 
wherein the musical ideas of the composer 
are incorporated and which lends itself 
to an extended elaboration of those ideas. 
The musical ideas arc spread over 
different sections known as Pallavi, anu. 
Pallavi and Charanam. The object of the 
Kriti is no doubt to project the musical 
idea — the word content mostly to serve 
as a vehicle for this expression. 

KRITI & KIRTANA 

Inspite of its importance in Karnatak 
music currently, the word Kriti seems to 
have entered into the parlance of this 
system recently. For instance, the section 
devoted to the Lakshana in the Sangita 
Sampradaya Pradarsini docs nowhere 
mention the musical form 'cal led as Kriti. 
The compositional form which is called 
as Kriti now is alluded to as Kirtana in 
the Sampradaya Pradarsini. It may seem 
the word came into use later to denote 
this compositional form and came to stay. 
And subtle distinction is also being made 
now to distinguish between Kriti and 
Kirtana. The latter is said to give greater 
importance to the literary and devotional 
than the musical content. 

Coming to more ancient texts the trrm 
Kriti is not seen in any of them indicating 


as a musical composition. Even the 
Sangita Saramrita of Tulajaji which is 
closer to the Karnatak music of today 
does not mention this word. When we go 
through the major texts on music we find 
that their subject matter is divided into 
identical branches and dealt with in 
similar terms. This is true of almost all 
the works produced in a span of nearly 
12 centuries from the Brihaddesi, upto 
the time of Samgita Saramrita. All of 
them seem to carry over the older mate- 
rial and describe the compositional forms 
under the same names and almost the 
same Lakshana. But a few of them also 
refer to the desiya or regional forms and 
provide illustrations. 

THE OLDER FORMS 

One such work — Man sollasa — provides 
illustrations about the Prabandha or com- 
positional forms prevailing during those 
days, that is the 12th century. But unfor- 
tunately in the absence of a satisfactory 
system of musical notation, the musical 
contents of these compositions are missing 
leaving only the skeletons of the word 
structures. These compositions arc in 
Sanskrit and a good number of them arc 
in regional languages. But other authors 
have just described the characteristics of 
the different compositions (Prabandha) 
and also mentioned the languages in 
which some of them were composed with- 
out any illustrations. 

from this it is evident that while these 
ancient Grammarians wanted to evaluate 
and describe music in ancient terms, they 
could not overlook the indigenous forms 
that had developed and were popular. 
I hey were obliged to devote some space 
lor them. The predilection of these ancient 
theoreticians to carry over the older 
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concepts and matter faithfully and if 
possible, adding something of their own 
to make them more intelligible is under- 
standable even though some of it may not 
have had any relevance to the music 
flourishing even during those times. After 
all music is like a running stream and 
some of these works may have become 
outdated even during the life time of the 
authors. There was certainly a great dis- 
parity centuries later. 

ALLERGY TO CONTEMPORARY 
TRENDS 

One significant feature in all these works 
is that while the authors glorified the 
ancient traditions and concepts coming 
down throughout generations, and also 
displayed their erudition and scholarship 
in their descriptions, they were silent on 
the composers or compositions of their 
times. This proves the allergy of the classi- 
cist to any idea, experiment or product of 
his own times or an open minded evalua- 
tion of them. This tendency seems to per- 
sist throughout the ages and even today. 
Such great centres of culture like Vijaya- 
nagar or the capitals of other kingdoms 
certainly patronised creative artistes who 
must have enriched music. But we do not 
come across any of those names or achieve- 
ments. The exceptions seem to be Gopala 
Nayaka and Venkatamakhi while Puran- 
daradasa and Vyasaraja are mentioned 
by Tulajaji. 

PRABANDHAS NOT THE SOURCE 

As a consequence we have to only 
speculate about the origin of the Kriti or 
its evaluation as a distinct musical form 
from the ancient Prnbandhas, and its 
subsequent development in Karnataka 
music. Prabandha chapters in ancient 


works on music provide a scientific 
approach to the subject — the divisions, 
components, the innumerable varieties, 
their forms etc. These Prabandhas may 
be deemed as the art music forms of those 
periods. They seem to cover all conceiv- 
able forms. Among them we come across 
forms similar to the present Vamam, 
Kirtana or Kriti, Tillana etc. But we are 
not sure of their exact form or the modali- 
ties of their exposition, their musical possi- 
bilities or aesthetic merits. Some of those 
surviving ancient forms are far from the 
Kriti form of today and arc too strong for 
our palate. 

We have for instance the Sri Vardhana 
Prabandha— Jaya Sangitaagama — refer- 
red to by Tulaja in the Sangita Saramrta, 
and also a few others of Venkatamakhi. 
At this distance of time they sound very 
harsh and jarring on our cars. But they 
might have thrilled an audience of those 
times. These Prabandhas have no resem- 
blance to the musical form known as 
Kriti today. It is doubtful whether these 
ancient Prabandhas were the real source 
of the Kriti. They may have influenced 
its development. But its source may be 
elsewhere. 

STRUCTURE OF KRITI 

Now what is a Kriti? In brief it is an 
attractive combination of melody, word 
and rhythm or in our musical parlance 
Raga-Sahitya and Tain. Its structure is 
built in three tiers. 

The First section which introduces 
the musical theme is called as Pallavi. 
During the medieval period this sec- 
tion was called as , PalUva\ meaning 
blossoming. Here the composer s idea 
blossomed and the melody is generally 
in the middle and lower registers. 
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The Second section is called as Anu 
Pallavi and the melody here »s >n a 
higher register. 

The Third section called Charana 
will have generally twice the number o 
the cycles of Anu Pallavi. The melody 
of the first half of Charana is couched 
in the middle register, closer to the 
main theme of the Pallavi and also 
amplifying it. The second part of the 
Charana is closer to the Anu Pallavi 
in its melody and will finally lead to the 
Pallavi. 

These sections correspond to the ancient 
Udgraha, Melapaka and Abhoga of the 
Gita Prabandhas. There may be slight 
variations of the contents depending upon 
the creativity of the composers who also 
intended to bring more variety. 


LITERARY & LYRICAL ELEMENTS 

The period from the 15th century saw 
the Bhakti movement in its peak. Almost 
all the saints to whichever faith they 
belonged, composed songs not only to 
give expression to their surging ecstasy 
and feeling but also to inform and make 

the people share those feelings and thoughts. 

These songs composed in the regional 
languages in a simple style were more 
functional than musical. Music was in- 
tended to enhance the appeal of these 
songs and it conveyed the underlying 
messages to the people in a pleasing and 
palatable form. Literary content domi- 
nated these songs and some of them were 
also attractive by their prosody, lyrical 
clement, lively word and rhythmic embel- 
lishments. 


TILT TOWARDS WORD CONTENT BLEND OF WORD AND TUNE 

Tracing the evolution of the Kriti form In addition to purveying the message, 
in its historical perspective, we come across these songs also helped to make the people 
a tilt towards composition where word music minded because even the diluted 
content alro began to take an important version was not very far from classical 
place. This development is traceable from music. Gradually and depending upon the 
the 1 5th and 16th centuries. We can men- competence of the composer, songs with a 
tion the Dhrupad of Hindustani music in harmonious blend of word and tune were 
this context. It is closer to the Kriti form composed. Some of these minstrels well 
in its structure. Instead of Pallavi, Anu versed in music obviously utilised their 
Pallavi, C.haranam, the Dhrupad struc- talent by making these songs also as 
ture has three sections called Ashayi, attractive musical compositions. The songs 
Antai.i and Abhog. I he inode of exposi- or Padas of these early saint composers of 
lion of Dhrupad was almost like the Kriti. the Bhakti movement were simple in 
Initially the musician rendered alapana construction. There was only the intro- 
for the raga, followed by nom, tom or ductory section called as Pallava followed 
1 .main. I hen th< Dhrupad was rendered by several sections like the C.haranas. The 
and the passage or passages were impro- seeds of the Kriti are found in these Padas 
vised just like the nrraval in Karnatak or songs of the Bhakti movement from all 
music. Dhrupad also had its orgin in the the areas where each system of music 
15th and loth tenturirs and had its hey- flourished. It must have taken some time 
day till the kl.ynl pushed it to the back- for the linking melapaka section to be 
ground. introduced as Anu Pallavi, because by the 
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15th century itself wc come across songs 
resembling the present structure of Kritis. 
They were no doubt referred to as Pada 
or Kirtana. But the word Kriti also occurs 
in Kannada. 

PURANDARA’S PADAS 

In the Pada of Purandaradasa, start- 
ing as “Satata Gananatha siddhiya”, for 
instance, there is a line— “satata ivorolu 
nintu Kritiya nudisuvanu” — (dwelling in 
these people always make them play the 
Kriti). Here the Kriti seems to be used in 
the sense of a musical piece. But it is 
significant that while referring to a musical 
composition in another Pada, starting as 
“hegc archisali” Purandaradasa has speci- 
fically mentioned — “Sangita Kirtanc padu 
venendare hingadc Tumburu Naradaru 
paduvare”— (If a Sangita Kirtana is to 
be sung, will Tumburu and Narada sing?). 
The fact that Purandaradasa was well 
versed in the theory of music is attested by 
the numerous references to the technical 
terms in his Padas. Still, there may be 
some scope for doubt whether a person 
who specifically used the term Sangita 
Kirtane for musical compositions has also 
used the word Kriti. 

But in another Kannada literary work 
entitled “Kanthirava Narasaraja Vijaya” 
dated a.d. 1 648 wc come across the word 
Kriti used in the sense of a musical com- 
position : 

Tumburadigalante ganava paaduva 
tumbida vidwamsarugalu imbagi ghana 
kriligala padi sabhegadainbara golisi- 
daraga’ 

(the great Vidwans who could sing 
like Tumburu and others amazed the 
Sabha by singing the compact and crisp 
Kritis) 


These are references from Kannada. 
There may be such references in the lite- 
rature of the other languages in the south. 

REGIONAL STUDY NECESSARY 

A study about the development of 
either the Kriti or any other compositional 
form cannot confine itself only to ancient 
texts on music. While these texts arc 
correct about the grammar of the com- 
positional forms they are oblivious of the 
forms that were in use even during their 
times. Further, there are gaps that have 
to be constructed by studying many texts 
that have not been published yet, and 
which devote sufficient attention to the 
desiya or regional styles and compositions. 
It would be of great help if texts like the 
“Nartana Nimaya” of Pundarika Yithala 
or the “Sangita Muktavali” of Dcvanna 
Bhatta arc available in print. In addition 
a study of the literature of the several 
regions in the south will throw sufficient 
light on the music and materials that were 
popular and which do not find mention 
in the texts devoted to ancient traditions. 

THE LINGUA FRANCA 

Coming to the ancient musical com- 
positions proper, notwithstanding the 
many compositions in the regional lan- 
guages, the classical compositions were 
composed in the Bhandira language 
though highly musical but making little 
meaning. It is true if we search through 
the several varieties of ancient Ela praban- 
dhas some of them could fit in the Krm 
form. If wc aver that the Kriti evolved 
from those forms it will lx* like fitting the 
Kriti form .with an ancient reach made 
dress. I Respite the resemblance the Kriti 
docs not seem to have evolved out of those 
Prabandhas. It may be the other way- 
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round, that is a regional form ignored by bom out of the underlying sentiments and 
the classicists, later recognised by its feelings is highly lyrical when compared 
popularity and gathered into the classical to the Prabandhas and we may even add 
fold with slight improvements on the that it sounds like light music against 
original structure. those classical forms. Nevertheless they 

enriched the music tradition. Still we 
c . c ~,. T caut-t'va sometimes wonder whether due to the 

over emphasis on the sahitya and bnakti, 
If we listen to the ancient Prabandhas the Kirtana or the Kriti as it is called 
we feel that the appeal is cerebral. But now, has also restricted the development 
listening to a Kriti the feeling is different of creativity in Karnatak music. ( B ith 

like the difference between the head Acknowledgements to the Author & the 

and the heart. The Kirtana which was Department of Music, Madras University). 

The Kirtana and the Kriti 

BY 

T. S. PARTHASARATHY 

During its long and chequered history, day music and several parallel examples 
Indian music evolved a large number of in modern music can be cited to illustrate 
musical forms with distinctive charac- the types or prabandhas thus absorbed, 
teristics of their own. Many musical forms 

mentioned in ancient works on music XEV ARAM -EARLIEST 

became obsolete with the passage ol time 

and some underwent changes and are So far as South Indian music is con- 
now known by other names. Thanks to cernc d } (he earliest musical form, which 
the persevering experiments made by a Js Jti jj cxtanl( ^ t he Tcvaram although it 
galaxy of enterprising composers, new - s nQ( p cr haps being sung in thr original 
music forms continued to be evolved to mu8 | C . All the 23 “panns" of the Tcvaram 
replace those getting gradually out of ^ave ^ ccn identified and equated to ragas 
vogue. of present day Karnatic music. The 

Divyaprabandham composed by the .Alvars 
Dhruvas and Gitis were the two main during the same period as the Tcvaram 
types of composition that were in vogue had a similar musica set-up m t u 
in Bharata’s time. Matanga, in his Panns and talas but this music is no longer 
•Brhaddcsi’, mentions 49 Dcsi Praban- extant in Vaishnavite temples in Sou 
dhas and Sarngadeva, in his ‘Sangita India. But both the Tcvaram ami the 
Ratnakara’, speaks of 75 different Praban- Divyaprabandham contain on ^ , c _, |Ll 
dhas. Some of the lakshanas of Praban- set to music which arc not musical to 
dhas were subsequently absorbed in later in the strict sense * »t die won 
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There is a long interregnum in the 
history or Indian mustc from the 
century to the 14th century a.d. punc- 
tuated by two events viz. the composmon 
in the 12th century of the Gila Govinda y 
layadeva, which contains the earliest 
rccular compositions in Indian music an 
thc writing of the Smipb Ralnakara by 
Samgadeva in the 13th century. The 
Dhruva and charanas of the Ashtapadis 
formed the basis for the pallavi and 
charanas of kir tanas when they appeared 
in the 1 4th century. Some of the lakshyas 
and lakshanas described by Samgadeva 
went out of vogue within three centuries 
as mentioned by both Ramamatya and 
Vcnkatamakhi in ihcir works. 

KIRTANAS OF PURANDARA 


edition of Annamayya’s compositions, the 
Tirumala-Tirupati Devasthanams have 
circumvented this difficulty by calling 
the songs as ‘Annamayya Patalu’. 

Subbarama Dikshitar mentions in his 
Sangilya Sampradaya Pradarsini that Rama- 
niatya, the author of Svaramela Kalanidhi, 
(who was a contemporary of Purandara 
Das and lived at the same place viz. 
Vijayanagar or Hampi) composed various 
kinds of prabandhas like Ela, Raga 
Kadambakam, Gadya Prabandharn 
Pancha Talesvaram, Svarangam and 
Sriranga Vilasam but no kirtana’. 

According to Venkatakrishna Dasa, 
Purandara Dasa composed Gita, 1 hayam, 
Prabandha, Suladi, Ugabhoga, Padya and 
Pada, the last-named being perhaps the 
kirtana. Vcnkatamakhi, who came a 


The earliest kirtana-like compositions century later, composed Gitas and 
were written from the 14th century on- Prabandhas with all the six angas des- 
wards by the Haridasas of Karnataka, cribed in musical treatises. 

Narahari Tirtha (14th century) was 
followed by Sripada Raya, Vyasaraya 

and Purandara Dasa (l 5th century). The p orm 

Purandara Dasa has no equal in the 

number of compositional types he created. The term ‘kriti’ in Sanskrit has many 
His compositions range from the simplest connotations. ‘Yat krtam tat krtih’. 
gitas to the elaborate and complex Suladis. ‘Whatever is done is a krti\ Its meanings 
It is, however, the kirtana that forms the include— manufacturing, making perform- 
bulk of the compositions of this giant, ing, action, deed, creation, work and 
although they are described as padas and composition. Strangely enough, it also 
devarnamas. Even in his Vrittanama, a means magic, enchantment, injury and 
composition in which padya and kirtana killing, 
alternate, the kirtana conforms to the 


common type. 

It is interesting to note here that 
although the Tallapukkain composers 
mention the word ‘kriti’, the songs of 
Annamacharya, a senior contemporary 
of Purandara Dasa, later came to be 
known as ‘Sringara Sankirtanam' and 
'Adhyatma Sankirtanam’. In a recent 


An early reference to the kriti as a 
composition is found in the 15th sarga 
of Kalidasa’s Raghuvarnsa in which the 
poet says that the sage Valmiki taught 
Kusa and Lava how to ‘sing* his ‘Krti’, 
the Ramayana. “Svakrtim gapayamsa 
kavi prathnma paddhatim”. The word 
kriti is used in several places in the same 
sarga later. 
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Purandara Dasa, in his song, ‘Vasudcva 
Namavaliya', uses the term ‘krti’ to mean 
his own compositions and gives their total 
as 4,75,000. “Intu nalku laksha eppat- 
taidu savita krtiyu”. But not a single song 
of this Dasa is called a kriti! They are 
Called by names already mentioned by me 
earlier. 

TYAGARAJA’S VIEW 

It was left to Tyagaraja to spell out the 
grammar of a ‘krti’ in his song Sogasuga 
mrdanga talamu’ in Sriranjani. In my 
view, he is the only composer who has 
clearly defined the lakshanas of a kriti. 
According to him, a kriti should contain 
“Yati (caesura), Visrama (rest), Sad- 
bhakti (true devotion), Virati (pause), 
Draksha rasa (the flavour of grapes) and 
Nava rasa (the nine rasas or sentiments)”. 
It is needless to say that his own kritis 
arc shining examples of this description, 
particularly in the depiction of rasas 
which is often lacking in the kritis of other 
composers. However, I yagaraja uses the 
Word ‘krti’ only in this one song and in 
songs like ‘Aparadhamula’ in Rasali and 
'Ragaratna Malikachc’ in Ritigaula he 
calls his own songs as kirtanas. 

Later writers on music have laid sepa- 
rate emphasis on the terms ‘krti’ and 
•kirtana’ and have almost made it appear 
that they are two different types of musical 
form. 

But in common parlance we use the terms 
lirtana’ and ‘krti’ in a somewhat loose 
manner. Tyagaraja’s Pancharatna group 
in the ghana rngas is called by both the 

S ames but his Utsava Sampradaya and 
•ivyanama songs arc called kirtan.es. 
afikshi tar’s Navavarna and Navagraha 
groups arc called kirtanas but his Pacha- 
|nga sthala songs are called kritis. 


SUBBARAMA DIKSHITAR 

It is noteworthy that Subbarama Dik- 
shitar, the doyen among musicologists of 
the recent past, docs not mention the term 
‘krti’ at all in his monumental work. In 
the section entitled ‘Lakshana Sangra- 
hamu’ he expatiates on Nada, Sruti, 
Sthayi, Gitam and so on. In item 22 under 
this section he deals with Kirtana, Padam, 
Daru, Chauka Varna and Tana Varna 
but there is no mention of the ‘kriti”. It 
would appear that in his time there was 
no hard and fast distinction between a 
kirtana and a kriti so far as nomenclature 
was concerned. 

Subbarama Dikshitar’s definition of a 
kirtana makes interesting reading. Accord- 
ing to him, a kirtana should have the 
following ingredients: (1) The Matu or 
libretto (sahitya) should be in praise of a 
deity (2) There should be a pallavi, 
anupallavi and charana (3) The last part 
of the first charana should have the same 
dhatu or musical arrangement as the 
anupallavi (4) The dhatu of the second 
and the third charana should be the same 
as the first charana. This is followed by a 
long description which is not relevant 
here. He mentions how madhyaina kala 
passages should be fitted in. But the 
definition of a kirtana as given by him is 
the same as that of a kriti found in later 
publications. 

Prof. SAMBAMURTHY’S STUDY 

It is only in the works of the late Prof. P. 
Sambamoorthy, like his South Indian 
Music scries and his Dictionary of South 
Indian Music and Musicians, that we 
find a detailed description of the kirtana 
and the kriti as two different musical 
forms. After furnishing a comparative 
picture of the two forms, the author. 
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however, admits that there are many 

border line compositions in respect o 
which it will be diflicult to say whether 
they are to be classified as kirtanas or 
kritis. 

The following points emerge from the 
comparative study made by the late 
Professor: 

KIRTANA: 

1 Kirtanas arc older than kritis. The 
kriti is a development from the 
kirtana. 

2 The kirtana had its birth about 
ihc latter half of the fourteenth 
century. 

3 The kirtana is a strictly sacred 
form. Its sahitya may be of a 
devotional character or may relate 
to a Puranic theme. Many kir- 
tanas arc mere doxologics viz. 
hymns of praise to God. 

4 The music as well as the rhythm 
of a kirtana should be simple. 

5 The music is subordinated to the 
sahitya. 

6 Words arc many and the charanas 
arc sung to the same dhatu. Some- 
times the charanas have the same 
music as the pallavi. 

7 The anupallavi is a dispensable 
anga in a kirtana. 

8 Kirtanas arc in common ragas 
while kritis can be in scholarly 

ragas. 

9 Ornamental angas like chitta 
■varas, svara sahitya, solkattu 
■varas, svaraksharas and sangatis 
arc not usually found in kirtanas. 


These lakshanas are not based on any 
textual authority but on observation and 
a comparative study of the two types of 
musical form commonly known as kir- 
tana and kriti. 

The kriti emerges as the most highly 
evolved amongst the art musical forms 
in Karnatic music. Like the Khyal in 
Hindustani music, it has thrown the other 
types to the background and has occupied 
the main place in present day concerts 
in which more than half the time is taken 
for the rendering of kritis. Its popularity 
may be judged from the fact that almost 
all the composers of the post-Tyagaraja 
period vied with each other in composing 
only this musical form. The lakshanas of 
a kriti may be summed up as follows: 

KRITI 

1 The kriti is an outcome of the kir- 
tana. 

2 It need not necessarily be a strictly 
sacred form but may be didactic 
or introspective in character. 

3 The accent is on its musical excell- 
ence and the words, which are 
few, have a secondary importance. 

4 The charanas may have different 
dhatu. 

Sangatis arc a special feature of 
kritis. 

fi I he kriti lends itself to ncraval or 
musical interpretation of the raga 
concerned. 

7 A pallavi. anupallavi and charana 
arc usually the angas of a kriti 
although there arc exceptions. 

8 With the exception of the kritis of 
Muthuswami Dikshitar, the dhatu 
of the anupallavi is usually repeated 
in the latter half of the charana. 


9 A kriti can be enriched by orna- 
mental angas like chitta svaras 
etc 

Although several composers of the 17th 
and the 18th centuries have written 
musical forms which fall under the cate- 
gory of kritis, the form reached its acme 
of perfection at the hands of Syama 
Sastri, Tyagaraja and Muthuswami Dik- 
shitar generally referred to as the Musical 
Trinity. Many compositions of Pachi- 
miriam Adiappiah, Pallavi Gopala Iyer 
and Ramaswami Dikshitar are excellent 
specimens of the kriti form but it was left 
to the Trinity, particularly to Tyagaraja, 
to raise it to unprecedented heights of 
musical excellence. 

SYAMA SASTRI 

Syama Sastri, the oldest among them, 
in addition to a few svarajatis of unsur- 
passed beauty seems to have composed 
many fewer kritis than his other two 
contemporaries but of these 40 kritis are 
now sung, the musical excellence of which 
secured for him equal recognition as a 
great composer as Tyagaraja and Muthu- 
swami Dikshitar. He was undoubtedly 
one of the masters of kriti composition and 
had an uncanny knack of combining the 
essence of ragas with a stately gait of 
rhythm which endowed his kritis with a 
unique charm. 

SUPREME ARCHITECT 

But the supreme architect of the kriti 
form was Tyagaraja. Writers on Western 
music say that ‘the Sonata form was 
awaiting the coming of Beethoven’. We 
may echo the same sentiment in respect 
of the kriti and Tyagaraja. At his hands, 
it was to grow to titanic proportions and 


to be filled with an intenser life than at 
any time before. It was the only form handled 
by him but he lavished on it all his gifts 
as a poet and composer. It was in the midst 
of formidable giants that he was called 
upon to assume a challenging role. To 
those who might have regarded his talent 
as mainly lyrical and devotional, the 
vistas of musical possibilities opened up 
by his kritis must have come as a blinding 
revelation. 

Tyagaraja made endless experiments 
with the kriti and always struck out along 
new lines in kriti-making. He was the 
first composer in Karnatic music to have 
made provision in kritis for introducing 
‘sangatis’ or variations, to unfold, in their 
logical sequence, the potentialities of the 
raga employed. 

THE KRITI FORM AT THE PEAK 

The kriti form found in the “Ghana 
raga panchakatn" was not attempted by 
any composer before or after I vagaraja, 
and it reveals the depth of his musical 
genius. They arc not stray pieces com- 
posed casually but constitute a deliberate 
scheme of melody, rhythm and words 
into which he has pains-takingly but most 
inimitably fitted in every aspect of the 
classical form of Karnatic music. The 
‘ettugada’ svaras come in waves with an 
originality and daring that arc breath 
taking. The ‘sarvalaghu’ dances merrily 
both in the brisk and the sedate pieces. 

Most of Tvagaraja’s kritis are cast in a 
typical mould with a pallavi, anupallavi 
a, id one or more charanas, with the mime 
of the anupallavi repeated in the latter 
part of the charana. But there are many 
exceptions to this rule. Some kntis have 
many charanas with the same dhatu. In 
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kritis like ‘Sri Raghuvara Aprameya’ in 
Khambhoji and ‘Brochevarevare’ in Sri* 
ranjani, there are several charanas with 
different dhatu. The length of his kritis 
varies from ‘Nikevari bodhana’ in Suddha 
Saveri, which has only four lines, to 
‘Endaro’ in Sriraga which has fifty. There 
arc no two kritis with the same dhatu and 
his seven hundred kritis extant represent 
so many different melody forms. For us, 
Tyagaraja’s kritis represent, in energy of 
form and musical refinement, the highest 
peak which our music has attained. 

A DIFFERENT PATTERN 

Muthuswami Dikshitar was another 
formidable creator of the kriti form but 
he followed a different pattern altogether. 
His scheme included the weaving of the 
raga name into the kriti, the non-repe- 
tition of the music of the pallavi in the 
latter part of the kriti, a combination 
of the anupallavi and the charana into 
what is called the satnasthti charana and 


the introduction of madhyama kala 
passages. Most of his kritis arc in a majes- 
tic slow tempo, composed in ornate 
Sanskrit. 

The post-Tyagaraja period produced 
a galaxy of talented composers like 
Patnam Subramanya Iyer and Ramnad 
Srinivasa Iyengar who more or less 
followed the Tyagaraja pattern. New ragas 
were discovered and pressed into service 
but the kriti pattern remained unaffected. 

KRITI THE BACKBONE 

The kriti has thus become not only the 
backbone of Karnatic music but has in- 
fluenced our music to such an extent that 
it has become kriti-oriented. The tradi- 
tional method of raga alapana has given 
way to alapana based on the sangatis 
of kritis and many of our present ragas 
live through kritis alone. 

(By courtesy of the Author and the Department 
of Music, Madras University) 




Bhava and Tala in Shyama Sastry’s Compositions 

BY 

SMT. VIDYA SHANKAR 

The form of any ‘genre’ or type of concept of the raga-form is realised through 
musical composition may be viewed as absolute music, 
consisting of three main components. 

The first is the pure melodic pattern, the The second component pertains to the 
word ‘pure’ denoting absolute music— intrinsic structural frame-work of the 
music shorn of words. This type of music musical-form which channels the expres- 
transccnds language and specified rhythm, sion and word-content of the form -like 
It is the weaving and elaboration of the pallavi, the anupallavi and the 
swaras within the framework of a melody charana which together constitute the 
form which is termed ‘raga’. This we may three angas of a kriti. I his we may call 
call the functional melodic pattern. The the structural melodic pattern. Inter- 
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woven with UlU and breathing spirit into 
i, b the functional melodic pattern of the 

raga. 

The third pertains to the language with 
the limitations of human spccch-thc 
words with their meaning. These gtvc us 
an insight into the working of the mine 
of the composer on the plane ol the 
thoughts and emotions and thus reveal to 
us the tangible .aspect of his individuality 
and personality. This may be called the 
language pattern with intellectual, affec- 
tive content. 


MOST SYSTEMATIZED FORM 

Of the musical forms, the kriti is the 
one most widely used. It is a systematized 
form— say, like the sonnet in English 
literature or the hikku in Japanese lite- 
rature — within the scope of which the 
composer expresses his visions and pro- 
jects them. Technically, these features arc 
brought under the divisions of the pallavi, 
anupallavi and charana; each composer 
stamps this pattern of musical form with 
the mark of his personality and the mode 
of creativity. 

1 shall deal with the analysis of the 
kriti form of Shyarna Sastry, the eldest of 
the musical Trinity, with regard to the 
general trend of his expression through 
his sahitya and then the technicalities of 
his melodic structure. 


The first category, namely, the general 
trend Of the composer's expression through 
his sahitya leads us to the study of ‘bhavn’ 
pertaining to tfic 'artha-bhava' or the 
meaning of the sahitya. 


the core sector 

Generally in a musical form, we expect 
a main theme around which the thoughts 
cluster. For example, in the kriti ‘Nidhi 
tsala sukhama’, Thyagaraja questions the 
nature of true happiness— which is more 
conducive to happiness: material wealth 
or the wealth of the meditation on the 
Lord? Pairs of dialectical statement like 
this flow from the composer’s heart. 
Whether the saint talks of the greatness 
of Rama-bhakthi, or advocates the march 
on the royal path in ‘Chakkani rajamar- 
gamu’ or deals with the futility of the 
temporal life in ‘Emi jesitenemi’, he elabo- 
rates his central theme sensitively from 
various angles. 


In Muthuswami Dikshitar’s kriti, this 
aspect of a steady hold on a theme is 
apparent from the lengthy strings of 
descriptions of the deity whom he addresses 
and also from the various classical allusions 
regarding the ‘kshetra’ or the locale ot 
the deity addressed. 


SASTRI’S THEME -SURRENDER 

In the kritis of Shyarna Sastry, the 
main theme is always his total surrender 
to the Goddess and the legitimate demand 
of the Mother’s love to him. To him, 
devotion takes the form of a face-to-facc 
talk with his Mother. Even in one kriti, 
we sec him at several shifting levels of his 
moods and attitudes. At a certain point 
in his rapport, there is a sudden access ol 
ecstasy which abruptly terminates the 
inter-course of words. At the same time, 
there is coherence of his simplicity and 
the positive side of the nature of the bhakti- 
bhava. In fact this peculiar form in his 
kriti is expressive of bis child-like quality 
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of cheer and certainty of divine grace. 
The result is an intensification of his 
expression of religious ardour. I shall 
illustrate this aspect: 

EXAMPLES 

In the kriti, ‘durusuga kripa juebi’, 
addressed to Goddess Dharmasam- 
vardhini, Shyarna Sastry starts the 
pallavi with a personal plea for good 
health— ‘aroga drida sariramunu salu 
punanu’. Perhaps he implies that the 
proper worship is possible only with 
a sound mind in a healthy body. 

In the anupallavi, he shifts to a 
sudden exclamation of ecstasy — ‘paraku 
Dharmasamvardhini’ — ‘Glory to the 
propagator of dharma’. It looks as if 
he suddenly has the vision of the God- 
dess and gives expression on seeing Her. 
Then in the charana, without inhibit- 
ions, he says ‘happy are those who enter 
your altar’. 

POSITIVE, CHEERFUL APPROACH 

Analysing the above trend of thoughts, 
one can see that the devotee, starting with 
a prayer for good health, does not dwell 
on the depressing aspects of ill-health. A 
positive, cheerful nature is apparent in 
him when he springs up with an invocation 
to the Goddess and secs the fortune of 
those who enter Her altar. 

A similar picture can he seen in the 
kriti 1 Pali inchu Katnakshi pavani papa- 
chamani’: 

The composer in a mood of beseech- 
ing starts addressing Goddess Knmakshi, 
the purifier, to protect him. 

In the anupallavi, the mood is 
shifted to one of petulance, when he 


questions the Goddess, ‘Why behave 
like this to me who has beseeched you 
in diverse ways?’ 

A little later, he becomes tender but 
demands his right of love, ‘needu 
biddanu lalinchi’— ‘I am your child. 
Mothering me, protect me’. 

Next he shifts to a rapturous mood : 

‘ce murti inta tejomayamai ituvalu 
trilokamulu juchina entaina galada 
emo tolinomu nochitino nee-pada- 
padma-darsanamu 
vemaru labinchi krithariudanaiti’ 

A free translation of this would be: 

‘The effulgent form you reveal 
Can this glory be seen elsewhere in 
the three worlds? 

By some ritualistic worship in bygone 
Hays 

I have obtained many a time the 
vision of your lotus feet and have 
been blessed’. 

One clearly sees the confidence he has 
and the happiness he derives therein. 

INTIMACY 

An idea of Sastry’s direct and intimate 
relationship with the Goddess may be 
had from the kriti ‘Mayamma’ in the 
raga Ahiri. Sastry starts this kriti with 
the slow tempo, appropriate to the raga 
Ahiri, with the words ’Mayamma yani 
pilachite nato matladarada’ - ‘Can you 
not talk to me when I am calling you, 
my mother’ 

He further pleads: 

‘nyayama mcenak shikkidi 
ninuvina vere gatt yavaruiuninu’— 
saying 
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is it fair Mcenakshamma 

Who else but you is my resort? 

In the charana, unable to contain him- 
self, he gives up this slow tempo and sets 
his music to a quicker pace in madhyama- 

kala: 

'sarasijabhava-hari-hara-nuta sula- 

lita nee 

pada-pankajamulu stiramani 
naminiti nammili nammitini' 

( Vocally illustrated) 

The characteristic feature of Sastry’s 
frank and intimate relationship with his 
drily, which 1 have referred to before 
is again seen in his re-iteration of certain 
compelling words with affective or 
rmotional content. This is seen in several 
kritis. In the Ahiri kriti just illustrated 
before, we saw this form. 


the ‘swara-sahitya as an upanga in 
several of his kritis. This swara-sahitya is 
an extra section added to the three tradi- 
tional angas of the kriti, namely, the 
pallavi, the anupallavi and the charana. 

The swara-sahitya of a kriti consists of 
a short swara passage together with a 
corresponding sahitya-passage. The 
swara-passage is rendered after the 
anupallavi before taking up the pallavi 
and the sahitya passage after the charana 
before taking up the pallavi. In these 
passages the long and short words are 
exactly fitted to the long and short swaras. 
This technique involves a somewhat 
plentiful use of words which, one may fear, 
might impede the flow of melody. But 
Sastry’s craftsmanship is such that the 
musical essence is never lost. In fact his 
swara sahityas enrich the general archi- 
tecture of his kriti-forms. 1 shall illustrate 
a few: 


Other examples can be had in the kriti 
Janani natajanaparipalini’ in Saveri: 
the word Bhavani is repeated thrice 
(illustrated). The same form is seen in 
•dumsuga' where the word ‘salupunanu’ 
is repeated. 


nee ma hi ma vi nu 
madhavadi vinuta 

naa manavi vinu 


‘Nine namminanu’ 
‘Mayamma nanu 
breva’ 

‘Bangaru kamakshi’ 


In the Tamil kriti 'enneramum' in ra, 
Punm.varali w have this form: >nr 
rmluhilurh chonnnn chonnen chon™ 
In all the above itutancM wc ,« lh 
.he wmd U repealed thrice emoliona 
m different mtuical cadence,. This U o 
of Ihc remarkable fea.ure, in , hc kri 
form of Shyaina Sastry. 


SWARA-SAHITYA FORM UNIfy 

Agre.tcomribution„r Shy , maS 
“ ““ f ° rm ° f kriU “ h» introduction 


SWARAJATI 

An instance of the unparalleled 
musical workmanship of Syaina Sastry 
is the ‘swara-jati’. Indeed, we owe to him 
the introduction of the specialised form 
of swarajati in contra-distinction to natya- 
music. The swarajati with its overflow- 
ing Bhava was the coping stone of the 
architectural grandeur of his kritis. 
Sastry’s three swarajatis in the raga* 
Bhairavi, Yadhukulakambodhi and Todi 
arc masterpieces of all time. 1 Ic is reported 
to have composed about 30 swarajatis 
in all. It may be noted here that the 
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swara-sahitya, also a contribution of his, 
is just a swarajati in miniature form, an 
image of swarajati. 


ALL THE THREE ANGAS 

In Sastry’s kritis, all the three angas of 
the kriti, namely, the pallavi, anupallavi 
and charana are present. There is no 
kriti having a samasti-charanam i.e. a 
kriti in which the anupallavi is deleted. 
Sastry is supposed to have composed three 
charanas for all his kritis and for a few, 
even five. All these charanas are set in the 
same tunc and the length of each charana 
is double that of the anupallavi. Only in 
two or three kritis, the second half of the 
charana bears ihc same tune as that of the 
anupallavi. 

FEW SANGATIS 

Sastry docs not provide much room for 
sangalis. In the few kritis where sangatis 
are woven they arc found mostly in 
pallavis. In the anupallavi, they are fewer 
and in charana none. This aspect gives a 
characteristic totality to the raga elabo- 
ration as elucidated in his kriti forms. 
The raga patterns arc complete in them- 
selves, charged with bhava. 


RHYTHMS EXPLORED 

Shyama Sastry is renowed for his 
rhythmic excellence in his compositions. 
He handles rhythm as an integral part of 
bhava and raga -fusing it with them and 
not serving just to measure the beats. Hr 
favours the chapu tala, a measure of 
seven units, more than the others. He finds 
an unique lilting joy in this. It will hr 
of interest to note heir that the other 


composer who revelled in this tala is 
Kshetragna, the composer par-excellence 
of padas. Sastry often splits the seven units 
as four plus three (4+3), thereby enhan- 
cing the charm of his musical forms. 

In an easy flow of words and melody, 
Sastry introduces groups of 5, 7 and 9, 
namely, khanda, misra and sankeerna in 
a fascinating manner. The words them- 
selves fall into the groupings with absolute 
naturalness; in some places the vowel- 
elongations themselves mark the duration 
of the groupings: 

ba-ng-ga-a-ru, ka-a-ina-a-kshi, 

a-nu-di-na-mu, pa-da-vu-ga-mu, 

va-ra-mo-sa-gu, 

ma-ra-va-ka-ne, 

ma-na-vi-ni-vi-nu-ma, 

bha-kta-kal-pa-ka-la-ta. 

sra-nuupa-da-va-le-na. 

gi-ri-ra-a-ja-ku-ma-a-ri, 

ne-e-pa-da-am-bu-ja-mu-lu, 

bi-id-da-nu-la-a-li-in-chi. 


V1LAMBITA 

Perhaps the edupu of the kritis Birana- 
vara’ and ‘Himadrisutc’, in the raga 
kalvani is a solitary example of the style. 
In Sastry’s vilambitakala kritis, there is 
a sense of vivacious alertness with calm- 
ness of disposition. The lyrical beauty of 
Sastry’s kritis in tala Tisramatva, Khan- 
daihampa and Ata talas prove* h.s mas- 
tery of laya. In some of his Adi-tala kntis. 
the 32 sub-units arc handled as 

34-3+3+4+3/6 + 3+ 3+4; 

also 7 + 74-7 + 3 + 3 + 3, 
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sr.-rjsr^ss: 

£1 The abundance of feeling and 
imagination in Saury's kritia has kept up 
the balance of the essenttals of classical 
music, namely raga. bhava and *U- 
Notwithstanding the relative y 
number of kritia composed by him as 


compared with other composed tn the 
field— -he is credited with hav.ng com- 
posed about 300 kri.is but the number 
so far traced is about a third of th.s- 
the individual impress that Shyama Saslry 
has given to the kriti form places him on 
the very pinnacle of Karnatak music. 

[With acknowledgment t to llie Author & the 
Department of Music, Madras University). 




The Khayal form in Hindusthani Music 
and the Major Gharana Style 


Proft.ssor R. 

Visiting Professor, hdrakala San git 

In this short paper, an endeavour is 
made to discuss the interaction that takes 
place between the Khayal form and the 
major Gharana styles in Hindusthani 
Music. 

The Khayal, as a form of music, is 
indigenous to Indian culture, having 
inherited many of its features from the 
early forms of music, viz: Sadharini Gceti, 
Prahandhns and Roopakas, anti the modes 
of musical exposition, termed Ragalapti, 
Koopakalapti, the Sthayabhanjini and the 
Roopak-bhanjini. The Dhrupad, which 
received patronage from Raja Mansingh 
l omar of Gwalior, of the late 15th cen- 
tury. had an earlier induction, while the 
Khayal, before it got its nomenclature, 
had, for some time, a parallel life (per- 
haps a more mundane or secular life), and 
absorbed some attractive but less formal 


BY 

C. MEHTA 

Vishwavidyalaya , Khairagarh, M.P. 

or conservative aspects from the con- 
current Dhruvapad Style and even per- 
haps from the folk and regional music of 
the times. 


GWALIOR FOUNTAIN HEAD 

Later, in the 1 7th century, the Khayal, 
with the compositions of Sadarang and 
Adarang acquired, with royal patronage, 
a sophistication comparable in certain 
features to the Dhrupad-Dhamar. Still 
later, Gwalior became the patron-city 
for the khayal and became, the fountain- 
head of the Khayal Gayaki, with Bade 
Mohammed Khan, Haddu Khan and 
Hassu Khan as Court musicians also, 
lhcre were other eminent Khayal musi- 
cians also, like musicians of the “Kawaal — 
Bacho Ka — Gharana”, but their lineage 
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is either lost or submerged in the other 
gharanas. The Gwalior Gharana acquired 
such status and attracted so many pupils 
that it became the symbol of status and 
tradition in the musician community. 
Most of the later Gharanas accepted its 
parental role. All these have now become 
a part of the musical history of the Khayal. 


NAMING STATEWISE 

The political history of India during 
and after the Moghul Rule is well known. 
It gave rise to many small and big states. 
Musicians sought patronage from small 
and big states and this gave rise to the 
custom of associating music and musician 
families with particular states. So we have, 
not the name of the musician but the 
name of the states to which he belonged, 
such as Saharanpur, Sikandarabad, Agra, 
Delhi, Gwalior, Mathura, Jaipur, Vish- 
nupur, Lucknow, Rampur, Khurja, latch 
pur-sikri etc. 

Of course there have been some excep- 
tions, which take the name of the main 
artist— like the Scniya Gharana, Kawaal 
Bacchon Ka-Gharana, Ianras Khan- 
Ka-Gharana, Gokhale Gharana, etc. 


DISTINCTIVE STYLES 

Whether each gharana meant a dis- 
tinctive style cannot be ascertained. Todn> 
wc do attach that meaning and hence 
only a few gharana-styles are considered 
as distinctive. Certain styles of the Khayal 
singing have survived, due to then in- 
herent vitality, greater acceptance and 
also due to the element ol Chance . atu 
continuance received through the progem . 
or the Guru’s enthusiasm in imparting 


his Vidya. A few styles, very highly spoken 
of, did not survive in good replicas, as it 
happened in the case of the Jaipur style 
of Mubarak Ali Khan, or the style of 
Achpal or Tanks Khan. 

So today we have a few distinctive 
gharana-styles in the Khayal, and these 
arc the Gwalior, the Agra, the Atrauli, 
the Kirana and the Patiala. 


INFLUENCE OF STYLES ON 
KHAYAL 

Taking stock of these major styles and 
the acceptance and the prevalence thereof, 
it would be interesting to reflect on how 
the slvlcs have indirectly influenced the 
form or defined and redefined the form 
as practised. It should be remembered 
that it is at the level of the Style that the 
h hvat fom becomes significant and expressive, 
leaving behind the ideal and the formal. The 
style is the Man. we rightly say, and that 
underlines the fact that a style is not cir- 
cumscribed by features which act as 
fetters to a genius or a truly creative 
mind. But then what i* the standard 
framework or structure of the Khayal 
Form? 


BASIC FEATURES OF KHAYAL 

Should one take thr oldest available 
Khayal Gayaki of the Gwalior School or 
should one take sesxi al schools and deduce 
the structural aspects? Is concensus possible 
or desirable hc.e’ Only a broad agree- 
ment. on some fundamentals, is evident. 

They arc: 

,|) \ Khayal has to be a Khaval, 
that is. it has to be a composition, in a 
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defined or a definable ***£*** 
the necessary features of a R»gjb 
the Vadi-Samvadi. Pakad or a dtstinc 

live phase etc. 

(2) The Bandish is mostly in one oi 
the following tals: In 16 matra Tab 
in Tilwadas and Trital, in 14 matra 
Tals-in Adachautal or Jhoomara; 
in 12 matra Tals Ektal; in 10 matra 
Tal Zaptal; in 7 matra, Tal-thc 
Roopak. 

(3) Notes arc ornamental —say with 
Kana, Murki, Khitka, etc., not per- 
mit ted in the Dhrupad form 

(4) The composition is in a Raga, 
i.e., it docs not violate the form of the 
Raga, but gives to a Raga a beautiful 
pattern or the composition reveals the 
beauty of the Raga through providing 
contours or the design of the Bandish 
or the Raga roop may be given pre- 
dominance over the composition sung 
in it. 

(5) The Bandish will have a Sthayi 
and Antara, and the usual expectation 
would be that both will be presented. 
However some styles consider this only 
as elementary anduse Bandish only as 
a peg for their imagination in a Raag. 

(6) Vilambit, Madhya and Drut 
laya are employed more often than not, 
with the change of Bandish and tal. 

(7) The usual performance practice 
is to begin a Khayal in Vilambit, later 
increase the laya to an extent and then 
follow it with a Chhota Khayal or a 
shorter composition — and some times 
followed by a T Arana in fast tempo. 

(8) The alaps will be cither open- 
throated “aakaar” or these will be 
bol-alaps, followed by bol-bant, variety 


„f tans and bol-tans, wuu 

emphasis on one or the other type, 
depending upon stylistic approach. 

(9) The tal-accompaniment is on 
the Tabla and the inode of playing has 
,0 suit the voice and temper of the 
style, and also on the demands of the 
composition, and aesthetic objectives 
of the performer at a given moment. 

This is the general form of the Khayal. 
In most of the Khayals the language of 
the bandish is the Brij-bhasha, not the 
pure Brij but mixed with the Rajasthani. 
The phonic aspect of the lyrics have in- 
fluenced the “Ochar”, the vocal-musical 
utterance and it pervades throughout, 
giving the Khayal, nay, the North Indian 
music, a geographical-cultural, social 
identity. 


INDIVIDUALITY 

Within these orbits, how have the 
major gharana-styles acquired their in- 
dividual idioms? Consider the two major 
elements which make Indian music: The 
melodic line and the rhythmic time-space. 
Any gharana style will boil down to its 
treatment of these two elements. This is 
elementary but quite fundamental. Let 
us take the treatment of the line in, say, 
the Agra gharana, the Kirana gharana 
and the Atrauli. ( Illustrations A, R & C 
demonstrated) 

And now take the time, laya anti the 
rhythmic element. With it comes the 
spacing also. It is like the size of the canvas 
in a painting. 

How have these styles used this element? 
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The Agra, in nomthom, used a larger 
canvas, but the Khayal uses the madhya 
laya and with bol-bant and syncopation 
provides an clement of play and liveli- 
ness, and makes one feel every rhythmic 
beat a deliberate count. In the Kirana, 
in the vilambit, the time-space is long, a 
mood of contemplation is inherent in 
such spacing and the delicate line, in 
good balance with it, deepens the effect. 
The delicacy of the line continues even 
in the madhya and madhya-drut layas, 
and the total effect is the profile as a style 
with its own logic. ( Example ) 


And in the Atrauli, we have the line 
and the time-space utilised in still another 
way. Here the melodic line is not too 
delicate, but it is continuous with variety 
in its texture, in its timbre and volume 
or breadth. 

STYLE VIS-A-VIS FORM 

In sum: The different Gharanas in 
Khayal of the Hindusthani music have 
served to keep the Khayal form expres- 
sive and lively. In music, form and con- 
tents arc nearly inseparable, but the 
apparent edifice can still be distinguished 
and it is always a useful exercise to under- 
stand a style vis-a-vis the form. 


SRI SHANMUKHANANDA FINE ARTS Sc SANGEETHA SABHA (Regd.) 

BOMBAY-400 022 




MUSIC-DANCE-DRAMA FESTIVAL 

IN AID OF 

SABHA’S MEDICAL Sc EDUCATIONAL CENTRES 




21- 10-79 
6-00 p.m. 

22- 10-79 
0-00 p.m. 

23- 10-79 

8-00 p.m. 

24- 10-79 

8-00 p.m. 


25- 10-79 

26- 10-79 

27- 10-79 

28- 10-79 

6-00 p.m. 

29, 30, 
31-10-79 


PROGRAMME (D.V.) 

Kum. SHOBA NAIDU & Party - D™ BaUet 

(Directed by Vempatti Shri Chinna Satyani Padmavathi Srmivaaam 

RADHA & JAYALAKSHM1 & Party — Voem 

Shri M. S. GOPALAKRISHNAN 

(Hindusthani Classical) T m u m 

PANDIT LAI J EE GOKHALE - Tabla 

Maharajapuram Shri SANTHANAM 
Shri M. S GOPALAKRISHNAN - 

Umayalpuram Shri SIVARAMAN 

DRAMAS 

“Major” Sundararajan Sc his Troupe 

of Ennesscn Theatres, Madras 
KAL THOON — 8 -°° r u 

(j*» Drome) - “ 

IDHAYAM ~ 6-00 p.m. 

Shri K. S. GOPALAKRISHNAN - 

Smt. T. RUKMINI - 

Shri KAMALAKAR RAO - Mn4m*m 

T. S. SESHADRI 
d? Troupt {Drama) 


8-00 p.m. 
8-00 p.m. 
6-00 p.m. 
Flute 
Violin 
Mndimgam 


V. H. Jayarao 
S. Nilahantan 

Hon. Secretaries 
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Violin Maestro’s Odyssey 

f trhnlnrsliib and an uncomplicated but effective 
With his meticulous patina oj st «j- y. Krishnan, who has just 

passion for the true ethos °f lour ’ 0 f Australia, endeared himself to the 

returned from a very smussJUjadht J ^ , image 0 f our 

music critics and fans ‘down und* • " ^ folloi [, in g extracts of press comments 

great traditions in art ufl be . ^ enthusiasm for hamatak 

notable for their emotive understanding a 

inline — F.d. 


GERALDINE Brooks in the 
‘‘Sydney Herald” 

Professor Krishnan’s music is good for 
both the ears and the soul. He is in 
Australia to perform and to take classes 
in Indian music and theory. 

Professor Krishnan is a violinist, but 
the violin as he plays it is radically diffe- 
rent front the familiar instrument of 
Western orchestras. When Professor 
Krishnan play's, he docs not stand with 
the instrument resting on his shoulder 
He sits cross-legged with the scroll of the 
violin resting on his foot. 

It seems to be a more relaxed, flexible 
and logical position than the traditional 
Western one. 

The sound is completely different, too. 
Guruvayur Dorai accompanies Professor 
Krishnan on the mridangam, the tradi- 
tional Indian drum. Together they weave 
intense, complex, exciting patterns of 
sound. 


do not have the capacity to be adapted 
for Indian music. The Western style flute 
for instance, does not allow enough 
“slide” between notes. 

Professor Krishnan and Guruvayur 
Dorai have already given five concerts in 
Australia. There will be two more, on 
September 13 and 16, at the Australian 
Music Centre. 

Professor Krishnan says he has been 
overwhelmed by the response to the 
concerts so far. 

“We have had standing ovations. It 
has surprised and delighted me, that 
Australian audiences should feel so stro- 
ngly about our music. . . . 

Indian audiences expressing their joy 
is not new to me, but to gel such a res- 
ponse from an Australian audience .... 
it makes me feel as though I’m in India”. 

* * * 
“NEWSLETTER” OF THE AUST- 


No two performances arc ever the same. 
Within the strict discipline of Indian 
classical music, they improvise and create, 
rather than reiterating an existing com- 
position. 

The violin has been used in Indian 
music for almost 100 years. “It is a 
perfect instrument for our music”, Prof- 
fesaor Krishnan says, “some instruments 


RALIAN SOCIETY FOR INDIAN 
MUSIC (SEPTEMBER 79) 

Professor Krishnan’s tour was arranged 
in Australia by Traditional Explorations 
which is run by Hugh Ellicott and 
Brad Warren. They had only two weeks 
notice of the musicians’ intended arrival 
and the musicians’ bio-data arrived a day 
after they did. To arrange a national 
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10111 under these circumstances is close to yi 
impossible, but the Professor and Dorai \\ 
rc S uch considerate and gentlemanly bi 
people that Hugh and Brad’s job has been lo 
made a real delight- Before the musicians R 
arrived, Brad (in his grim manner) said 
.‘If (bis tour succeeds it is evidence of the 
intervention and greatness of God.” 

If that’s so, then God exists as everything 
has gone remarkably well for them. The 
three main performances in Sydney were 
well attended and at the Seymour Centre, j 
the musicians received an enthusiastic i 
standing ovation. 

As fas as we know, this is the liist 
standing ovaiion ever given a visiting 
Indian musician. They deserve it! Their 
performances have been highly profess- 
ional and consistently beautiful. The 
Professor and Dorai are magnificent 
ambassadors for Indian music. They air 
the first professional South Indian musi- 
cians to visit Australia and there could 
not have been a better introduction to 
Australian audiences. The Professor has 
been giving some lessons on the violin 
and he delivered a Paper 011 Indian music 
at Sydney University. A copy of that paper 
will soon be available from the Society 
or Traditional Explorations at $ 2 each. 

I The Professor’s tour takes him to 
Canberra, Adelaide, Melbourne, North- 
ern NSW, Wollongong and of course, to 
the music weekend at “Ranelagh”. 

RESIDENTIAL WEEK-END 

In conjunction with the Music Depart- 
ment of Sydney University* we arc 
putting on a special residential week-end 
of Indian music and classcss at Ranelagh, 
south of Sydney. 

There will be classes, talks and perfor- 
mances by Professor Krishnan. Guruva- 


yur Dorai, Professor Peter Platt, Keith 
Manning and others. There will be the 
best of Indian Music around an open 
log fire. “Ranelagh” lllawarra Highway, 
Robertson. Friday evening, September 
14 to Sunday, September 16. 

♦ * • 

John SmaU in “THE CANBERRA 
TIMES” Dated 29-8-79 

“T. N. Krishnan , Guruvayur Dorai and 
Hugh Ellicott. Recital of South Indian 
Music. University House, Monday, August 27. 


The only European instrument to have 
gained much acceptance amongst Indian 
musicians is the violin, which unlike 
many others can readily be used to 
produce the elaborate ornaments and 
the minute gradations of pitch that are of 
the essence of Indian music. 

Monday night’s concert at L’nivenity 
House featured one of the leadmg Indian 
violinists. T. N. Krishnan 1 and the 
brilliant drummer Guruvayur Dorai, 
accompanied by Hugh ElUcot. on the 
\ambura — the tall, aend-soundmg pluc- 
ked instrument used to prov.de a 
sustained harmonic background to 
soloists. 

In some ways the Indian violin is a 
different instrument from the 

The use and shape of the rnsmur^nb 

and the bowing technique, am the san 

but the violins, plays crossde^cd wnh 

he instrument held agatns. hu cl«, 
tuned down by a tone, jivmj 

.ambura back ground. 

. professor Krishnan’s mas^V 
and the fascinating. cndlc*l> 


_ r The attractive compositions that ended 

drum patterns produced by Guruvayu ram were rather more approa- 

Dorai on the mridangam-a long w * P g an ouls ider, and made me 

-■.s.-e.vsi-s; 

items. 




The Cultural Traditions and Value of Chinese Music 

By 

LOUIS CHEN 

Dtmlor. The Chinese Music Archives, The Chinese University of Hong Kong. 


n an ,i Western music each has an accumulation of historical data involu- 
te own cultural tradition. Because of the ing a lot of 
differences in historical heritage, geo- successive generations. Music 

eraplucal environment, cultural and edu- cultural origin is analogous 

fational backgrounds of different regions, without roots or a pool of water witho 

there are various forms of Asian music. a source of replenishment. Therefore, 

when we see music as an art, we must pay 
Music is closely related with language, attention to its cultural tradition. 

As Asian languages are by and large more 

complicated than European lan 8 ua *“‘ Nowadays, many Asian musicians 
they are understandably more compl ca- ^ ^ from the Wcst . Let's 

, t d a. well. Auan music •“ of £ how wcstcr „ scholar, of music arrange 
reason, cannot be fully explained m a fev. ^ mm , c departmc „, of a 

word * universitv. Studying of the compositions of 

J^15— u.. "»"■»' - •/“ “i™ 

a Chinese way of life. Chinese music is a *°- 
flourishing there. Therefore, 1 come here 

to talk about the cultural tradition ol cultural tradition of Western 

Chinese music. music is highly esteemed in the music 

department of every university. It is 
-ww, » nrprnu wrong for the Chinese musicians to ignore 

PLACE OF the cultural tradition of Chinese music 

l.vrry culture has its origin, which is before studying and evaluating it. 

• Paber read at the International Ibinposium on Asia 

Ramona than, KALAKSHETRA, whose Report was published ,n SHANMUh HA 
July 1979. 
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VALUE OF CULTURAL HERITAGE 

U is a common fallacy that everything 
is progressing, that things of today arc 
better than those of yesterday, and things 
]■ of tomorrow are better than those of 
today. It ignores completely the value ol 
cultural heritage. Historians will tell us 
that this point of view is wrong. Many 
matters are progressing, but many are 
I retrogressing; many has reached the best 
quality, neither progressing nor retro- 
gressing. 

For example: science, technology, com- 
merce and industry arc progressing, but 
so arc the skills of our criminals. Law and 
order are at stake. Who dares to say that 
law and order in Hong Kong arc not on 
the decline? The pornographic business 
I is flourishing, while, on the other hand, 

I social ethics and morality are deteriorat- 
ing. As a child grows up, his father 
| grows old. Portugal, Spain and Britain 
have all been losing their colonics. Some 
I planets arc degenerating. They will 
I eventually vanish in space. 1 would be 
I the last one to admit that ’progress is the. 
key word of our age. 


SATURATION 

Now, let us talk about ‘saturated point'. 
| Try to draw a perfect circle without 
I using a compass, it is terribly difficult 
J at the beginning. But alter hard practice, 
[ one's skill will gradually be improved. 
I At last there will be a point when the 
[ perfect circle will be drawn. And beyond 
RP that no more improvement can be made. 

I That is when one’s skill of drawing 
perfect circles had reached its saturate! I 
point’. Similarly, when we tune a radio, 
we turn the indicator to the channel wc 
need. When the indicator is not pointing 


at the assigned frequency of that channel, 
wc will not be able to hear the broadcast 
When the indicator is turned closer and 
closer to the assigned frequency, the sound 
will become clearer and louder. After 
we have turned the indicator to the exact 
point of assigned frequency, the sound of 
that channel cannot be improved any 
more. Wc have reached the ‘saturated 
point’. Confucius said, Be moderate in 
all activities.’ That explains why new 
things arc not necessarily better than old 
ones. That is also why one never under- 
estimates the value of the music of the past. 

TRADITION’S VALUE 

‘Discard the old ways of life in favour 
of the new.’ This Chinese proverb is 
often quoted when we talk about social 
institutions, .specially of those related 
with politics- In the field of art, this 
proverb is not valid. We never give up an 
old art as a new one is born. If ux do so, 
then will always bt ant form of art at any 
gwtn linu. Imagine a garden with only 
one kind of flower and a too with only 
one kind of animal! While glass vases 
in modern style arc tuanuactured nowa- 
days, this is hardly a good excuse for 
smashing all the ancient procelam vases 
made in the famous kilns of China. All 
the natural features and beings of nowa- 
days are the same as those ol hundreds 
and thousands yea,* ago. Old mane. - 
no. always bad. The oracle mmnpuon 
of Shang Dynasty, the stone and bronie 
inscription of Chou Dynasty.** squat, 
plain Vie writings of Han Dyn«ty.nd 
“he cursive rapid style wnt.ngs of the 
Wei and Chin Dynasties are saiuab e 
cultural heritages of Chtne.se calligraphy- 
The writings of Huang Hn-Ctnh a 
thousand yean ago are considered much 
better than the writings of modern people. 
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l„ firfd of »rt, » ld 

cornel. Ho. we mu.. no. ° " , 

critically -o as to 8*™ “ n,imy ^ 
world of art. From th.s one can 
value of traditional music. 


westernization 

In the last two !'“" dred m “ ny "! 

the Asian count*, have been conquered 
by Westerner, politically and culturally. 
Many countries managed to remain re. 

But they thought that accepting Western 
things is the only way to strengthening 
.hives They absorb., I the Western 
culture. No matter it is a passive or 
active movement, to absorb Western music 
culture blindly is by no means wise. 

As we know, spiritual life and materialistic 
life arc two different things. Science, tech- 
nology. agriculture and industry aim at 
utility. The Westernization of materia- 
listic life is helpful to improve the national 
economy. 

Bui at I aim al iht spirit. 1 he Asians 
arc not doing well in science anti tech- 
nology, therefore they have to learn it 
from the West. But they have inherited 
the excellent Oriental tradition of art. 
Why not develop a manner of one’s own .’ 
Nowadays, many westerners love Orien- 
tal art. This is an honor for the Asians. 
There is no reason to give up our own 
cultural tradition in favour of those of the 
West. 

VARIETY IN CULTURAL 
TRADITIONS 

In the academic world, it is more 
meaningful to contribute one’s special 
own than to copy and imitate the others. 
There aic many special characteristics 


Of Chinese music. The music world 
needs different kinds of mustc. Accord, ng 
, 0 .he Christian doctrine, all human 
beings arc the pcop.c of God^ud^a 
snd ‘All beings are equal. Tze Hsia, 
a student of Confucius, said “ A11 m ' n 
ave brothers.” AH these arc lofty ideals. 

In the past, many Christian countr.es 
fought against each other. A. present, 
many Communist countries are hostile 
towards each other. In the coun.nes 
with the same formal social structures, 
the ideal of a united society is still far ott. 

How can art anti music of different places, 
with different national charcters and 
having emerged from different cultural 
backgrounds, reach a cosmopolitan stage; 
From this point of view, the value of 
different cultural traditions of music is 
obvious. 

ART IS PASSION 

Science is rational while art is passionate. 
Mechanization is needed in scientific 
technology but not in art. There is only 
one kind of ‘physics’ in this world. If 
there arc two kinds of physics’, one of 
them must be incorrect. Art is kaleido- 
scopic. Although the contents of hundreds 
and thousands of poems arc different, 
all of these can be wonderful pieces. 
Although the srcncs and objects shown 
in hundreds and thousands of paintings 
are different, all of these may be good 
looking in their own ways. Although there 
are great differences between Western and 
Eastern music, both touch the heart, l'rom 
this, again, one can sec the value of 
having different kinds of traditional music. 

MUSIC AND LANGUAGE 

Many people feel that Asian music is 
complicated because the Asian languages 
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are complicated. This is because singing is 
,he most primitive kind of music When 
we sing, wc sustain the syllables of the 
words we speak in different rhythms. 
According to the Book of History , the 
song is primarily the singing out of words. 
Wc see that music is related to language. 
For different lone colors and forms of 
singing, wc have different techniques 
and instruments to accompany it. There- 
fore, it is natural to have different forms 
of music for different forms of languages. 
This is the indirect relation between 
music and language. The ways to express 
feelings arc under the influence of national 
characters. Some may be gentle and 
restrained. Some may be rash and straight 
forward. Therefore, wc have different 
kinds of music which express feelings in 
various ways. From this, again, one can 
see the value of having different kinds of 
traditional music. 

CHINESE MUSIC PEACEFUL 

Confucianism, Buddhism and 1 aoism 
arc the three kinds of philosophy which 
have directed the spiritual life oi Chinese 
for more than a thousand years. The 
Confucians stress the importance of loya- 
lty, filial love, love of one’s fellow men, 
honesty and peace. Therefore, traditional 
Chinese music is gentle, peaceful. It 
keeps to its own rules and is always in 
well-balanced rhythms. ThcTaoists emph- 
asize returning to nature and to live a 
quiet and inactive life* In this way, 
Chinese music always tries to show the 
beauty of the calm and wonderful nature. 

The Chinese believe that sometimes silence 
is the best music. The Buddhists believe 
that the way to find one’s true self is to 
look into one’s heart. The Chinese musi- 
cians use 'Chin’ as a medium to train 
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one’s moral culture and to express one’s 
true self. Chinese music is calm and peaceful. 
It is a medium to train one’s morality and to 
educate the others. The music of the Beatles 
and Elvis Presley is wild and exciting. 
It is completely different from Chinese 
music. It aims at stimulating our nerves. 
That is what wc called the ‘true color’ of a 
thing. A hero, as well as a scholar, has his 
own ‘true color’. Sweetness is the ‘true 
color’ of sugar, as saltiness is the ‘true 
color’ of salt. One who criticizes that 
sugar is not salty enough knows nothing 
about taste. One who criticizes that 
Chinese music is not exciting enough 
knows little about music. 


CHARACTER & COMPOSITION 

An artist, no matter whether hr is a 
sculptor, a painter, a poet or a musician, 
puts all his life and spirit into his com- 
positions as he reaches the climax of his 
artistic life. His national character and his own 
character will be dissolved into his com. 
positions. A composition without adding 
to the life and spirit of an artist is not an 
artistic piece. The creator of this composi- 
tion is no more than a craftsman. The 
Asians have been placed under the impact 
of Western culture for over a hundred 
years. Many Asians have become experts 
of Western music. In international music 
contests, the Asian musicians sometimes 
do score higher marks than European 
musician, on skill, but rarely on stylo 

anil taste. When they play Her 

they simply lack the feelings of a German. 
They cannot be blame, I because their 
lives and spirits belong to the Orsenl. 
I, is impossible to change tl.cn, into 
German ones. 

Therefore, it U a thankless task » 
up traditional Oriental t»us.c or to 
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Westernize Oriental music. 
ners come to China «o D ' 

Chinese dishes. They wil 

disappointed if the Chinese serve the 

Western dishes the Chinese coo 

, . To serve them with 

just learnt to make. 10 8 

typical Chinese dishes is the right 
From this, again one can see die va 
having different kinds of traditional 


A RICH LEGACY 

As 1 have said before, the special form 
and style of Chinese music arc formed under 
the influence of Chinese thoughts and the 
Chinese language. There arc other factors 
involved, such as literature, fine arts, 
traditional customs and manners, 
geographical environment. Chinese music 
has developed a manner of its own in 
the world of music. Moreover, we have 
inherited a rich legacy of music from 
our ancestors. 


This is an endless and unhmned .cure 
of raw materials- Through the clever 
rearrangement of musicians, each man 
can be turned into different wonderful 
movements. 

MUSIC AS CAREER 

1 do not, however, propose that we 
should sit at home and enjoy the legacy 
comfortably. A much better approach 
will be making use of it as a capital to 
develop music as one’s career. It is nece- 
ssary to compose new music on the 
foundation of traditional ones, like the 
budding of an old stump. If we want to 
grow a plum tree covered with beautiful 
flowers we need an old plum stump. 
It is impossible for one to follow the rules 
in an English grammar book one knows 
well to write good Chinese essays. One 
should study the great Chinese essays of 
the contemporary and ancient masters 
instead. 


We have a rich collection of boob on 
music. Up to the Tung-Chi period 
(A.D. 1162-1875) of Ching Dynasty, 
we have a collection of more than one 
thousand and four hundred boob on 
music. According to the records in these 
boob, there are over 260 kinds of musical 
instruments and 39 ways of writing scores. 
There arc scores for the Chin, tz‘u poems, 
operas, songs and other musical instru- 
ments. Except those of chin, no one 
knows the exact number of melodics in 
these scores. There are, for example, 
hundreds of scores for strings and flute 
of Canton and Chiu-chow regions in 
Kwangtung Province. They arc comple- 
tely different from each other. We can 
imagine that there arc innumerable scores 
of this kind in every province of China. 
This is a treasure of traditional music 


MUSIC EDUCATION 

Finally, I want to report on the present 
development of education on Chinese 
music in Hong Kong. Since the Hundred 
Days’ Reform (A.D. 1898), after Emperor 
Kuang-hsu accepted Kang Yu-wei’s pro- 
posals, the traditional civil examination 
was abolished. The modern Western educ- 
tion system was introduced. From that 
time onwards, most of the Chinese believe 
that Westernization is the only way to 
save their country. People do not under- 
stand the fact that the functions of arts 
and science are completely different. 

Western music education has also been 
introduced into schools. Traditional Chi- 
nese music has been ignored. It is sad to 
admit that most Chinese students know nothing 
about traditional Chinese music. 
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Last year (1978), I was invited by the 
Hong Kong Education Department 
peak in a seminar of secondary school 
music teachers on Chinese m* 

In the seminar, apart from ta king 
about the history and theories of Chine* 
music, I emphasized the value ol the 
cultural tradition. When most of the music 
teachers became interested in the history, 
theories and appreciation of traditional 
Chinese music, the Education Depart- 

ment set up a wonderful curriculum of 

Chinese music for secondary school . 
Teachers’ handbooks and teaching kits 
will be provided. We are introducing 
Chinese music in the music lessons of 
secondary schools. I am glad to be invited 
together with several friends in educational 

circles, to lend a helpful hand to tins 
matter. Soon the curriculum will b< 
carried out. 

In the past, Chinese Music was a 
minor subject in the Music Department 
of the Chinese University of Hong Kong, 
and Western music was a major subject. 
But Chinese music is becoming a major 
subject from this year onwards as a 
result of my striving for it. There will be 
chances for those secondary school gradua- 
tes who want to carry on their studies 


i„ Chinese music. From 1979 onward. 
Chinese music will be pu. back to the 
right track of educauon. ATler ten, 
years of formal training on Ouneae 
music in secondary school and university, 
the youth in Hong Kong will more or 
less have some achievements on it. 


SPOTLIGHT ON CHINESE MUSIC 

In recent years, Chinese music has 
also received a fair amount of attention in 
some Western universities. Many post- 
graduate students write theses on Chinese 
music. 1 am glad to know that many of 
them obtain doctorate degrees. Thu u 
normal if they obtain a doctor degree on 
Western music because they have recei- 
ved 10 years of formal training in Western 
music. Those who write theses on Chinese 
music lack this ten-year formal training 
in Chinese music, and this is «cepUo£ 
achievement. Tobridge this gap m Chine* 
music educauon is a hard task, 
tried my best and my dream comm true 

"Hongkong, hope the scholar,^ 

symposium would support me and give me 
their valuable opinions so a, to ensure * 
bright future for Asian cultural trad.uon 
in the world of music. 




Musical devices may go on being 
improved in various ways. Yet the great- 
ness of the music will not depend upon 
them, but on whether great men are born 
lo produce it— and that is a matter that 


obeys no laws which historians or biologist* 
have discovered. 

The conditions of the age inttuence the 
artisuc creator, but it is the geniuses that 
mould the cpoch-R. W. S. Mend.- 
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KNOW WELL ABOUT THE 
RAW MATERIALS 
YOU USE 


Whether it is: 

* CAUSTIC SODA 

* SODA ASH 

* CHLORO-SOLVENTS 

* LIQUID CHLORINE 

* SODA BICARB 

* CALCIUM CHLORIDE 

* UPGRADED ILMEN ITE 


Produced by us: 

OUR TECHNICAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
WILL HELP YOU PRODUCE QUALITY 
PRODUCTS. 


Please Write To : — 

DHRANGADHRA CHEMICAL 
WORKS LTD. 

NIRMAL, 3rd Floor, 

241, Backbay Reclamation, 

Nariman Point, Bombay-400 021 


Gram: SODACHEM 
Telex: 011-2362 


Phone: 292407 - 293294 
293235 - 293330 


News & Notes 


The Presidentship of the internationally 
famous annual conference of the Music 
Academy is a sanctum into which only a 
few can enter. That the choice for the 
Presidentship of the ensuing 53rd Annual 
Conference of the Academy in December 
1979 has fallen on Prof. K. S. Narayana- 
swami is a matter for rejoicing, not only 
among all those connected with the 
Shanmukhananda Fine Arts & Sangeetha 
Sabha in one way and another— he is the 
Principal of our Sangitha Vidyalaya— 
but also by everyone who loves and 
reveres all that is best and true in classical 
Karnatak music. As a superb Vainika 

and as a musician-cum-musicologisi (how 

rarely have these two steeds of the chariot 
of classical music been properly har- 
nessed!), he has few equals. 

His is a mind that has lived and thought 
and felt musically for over 45 years, 
thereby bringing a clarified understand- 
ing to Karnatak music, both in presenting 
it to the public and teaching it to students. 
The restrained and chaste style of his 
Vccna playing is a reflection of the truth 
that "Style is a relationship between 
Form & Content; and where the Content 
is less than the Form, the language will 
seem flamboyant". The latter contingency 
has never arisen as far as KSN is con- 
cerned. On the contrary, in avoiding even 
the slightest touch of flamboyancy, bis 
playing tends to veer towards a simplicity 
and terseness which only mellowed 
musical minds can fully appreciate. 
Shri Nnrayanaswami has in fact that 
subtle bias of temperament which, for 
instance, enables him to settle a contro- 


versy convincingly, without fuss and 
without leaving any bitterness behind. 
The man and his music is a product of 
the destination of years of careful study 
and analysis. By temperament, he may 
seem a little away from the madding 
crowd of platform musicians, but he can 
be very much in the centre of what counts 
for a truly classical, ratiocinated approach 
to our music. To these adorable qualities, 
Sri Narayanaswami adds a modesty and 
freedom from "donnishness* that have 
made his wisdom easily accessible to all, 
from the top performing macstros at one 
end, to the immature but eager tribe of 
learners at the other. We congratulate the 
Music Academy on the apt choice of 
President for their prestigious annual 
conference. 

The Timmalai-Tirupathi Dcvasthanam 
and the diligent band of 
musicologists and scholars engaged m he 
resurrection of that immortal hard of^he 
Seven Hills, Sage Annamacharya ,1-H 
ISOS A.o.) have laid present ami Tonne 
generation, of bhakthas and muse losers 
under a deep debt of gratitude. As S. R 
Janakiraman pointed out in his eahamns, 
Lay on the subject in “Shanmukh. 
April 1979, the current r ww*rs “ , “» l 
by the late Sangita Kalamdh. Anan.ha- 
krishna Sam, a are yielding a sveahh of 
interesting musical resources such as the 
ruga, in vogue in the IMh Centenary- 
many of which have gone into obli^on 
since — and Annanwyya’a outpourings oi 
soul through them. 

of the Seven HiU* cannot indeed nuss the 
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“fine careless rapture” in his songs nor 
fail to have the “greatest empathy for the 
great sage who can relate art to life, music 
to poetry ... the thread linking vision to 
dreams ... the inseparable human com- 
pound of ecstasy and genius ... the blends 
of passionate commitment and unquench- 
able youngness of heart” — to borrow the 
vivid observations of Yehudi Menuhin in 
another context. 


The absence of the motive for profit, 
evidenced in the gesture making over the 
royalties accruing from the sale of these 
and future records to the Tirupati Devas- 
thanam, has invested the whole effort with 
rare dignity and exaltation. 

* * * 

The Tamil Nadu Government’s decision 
to establish a College for Karnatak music 
at Madurai, that hoary Centre of lite- 


The Gramophone company of India 
has shown admirable initiative in getting 
many songs of Annnmacharya recorded 
by that unique musician and selfless 
devotee Dr. M. S. Subbulakshmi, thereby 
bringing partial fruition to the great 
efforts made by the Tirupati Dcvasthanam 
to restore Annamacharya to his true 
proportions as a saint and a bard. The 
records were released by the President 
of India in Delhi and by other dignitaries 
at centres like Calcutta, Bangalore, 
Bombay, Hyderabad and (appropriately 
enough) by Dr. Scmmangudi Srinivasa 
Iyer at Madras, following the Nava- 
rathri festival. 


rature and culture was a very wise thing. 
Interest in learning Karnatak music is 
ever widening and with the gurukula 
system obsolete, there is no other way in 
which the spread of musical teaching can 
be achieved. The selection of Sri T. M. 
Thyagarajan as Principal of the institution 
is most appropriate: few have his wide 
and deep knowledge of classical music 
and he is second to none in his sense of 
dedication and commitment. The College 
teaches Karnatak music (vocal), violin, 
Vccna, Mridangam, Nagaswaram, Thavul 
and Bharatha Natyam for the Vidwan 
diploma. There are at present 26 students 
learning vocal (prc-Vidwan, and Vidwan) 


The 6 songs viz. “Sriman Narayana” 
(Bauli), “Manujudai Putti” (Abhogi), 
"Bhavamu Lona Bahya” (Suddha Dhan- 
ywi), “Kshccrabdi Kanyakaku” (Kuranii) 
"Dolayani” (Khamas), “Chen Yaso- 
daku 1 (Mohanarn), released in the first 
batch are art treasures and will certainly 
find their way into all Indian homes, as 
their appeal » as much to the inner as to 
the outer car. Rupert Brooke’, famous 

n« viz., Rad, ant ra,ndro Pi couching in 
coolfiowtrt .... swttt WaUr , s d 

*2* Z « "“IW our 

nund. by .hr „ ngl inKuranji an<J ^ 
MSS radu.n bhakli h 

lh ~ alluringly .,| ken T ong , 

" * hC “ - * “ngrr. .he i. ^a.er 

“ * VehlcU: of '"rllable devotion 


9 students for violin, 5 for mridangam, a 
handful in the rest. The strength will 
doubtless increase in course of time, as 
the full complement of teaching staff take 
up their positions. Meanwhile, the college 
has got off to a good start and under the 
dynamic leadership of TMT will achieve 
its goals. 


Tailpiece 

He who is not in some measure a 
pedant, though he may be wise, cannot 
be a very happy man — the soldier mounts 
the breach with joy; the miser deliberately 
starves himself to death; the mathe- 
matician sets about extracting the cube 
mot with enthusiasm — William Hazmtt. 

KSM 
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It’s amazing what maize can do for you! 

Ask the people at Maize Products. 

Maize starch plays a vital role in our lives. Maize 
Products discovered its versatility in India... a quarter 
century ago! Leading industries now depend on us 
for a regular supply of starch. 

Anhydrous Dextrose for life-saving intravenous 
injections. 

Fabrilose for textiles. Sayatex for paper. Sayacell 
for dry cell batteries. Glucose for confectionery and 
pharmaceuticals. For us at Maize Products, starch 
still holds endless promises. That’s why our research 
experts are always on the job. Constantly adding 
new chapters to the story of starch. 


MP 


Maize Products, 

Kathwada, Ahmedabad 382430 
Sole Selling Agents: C. Doctor & Co. Pvt. Ltd. 

Ahmedabad Bombay Calcutta 
Delhi Coimbatore. 
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Qun(fim. gliun a pngiPor &.u51rifi 
Gfinpepnb gQiu” 6imfil(n?rt. 

l -l7fifiP fin srvn ‘'6rfifiuLS)QAnLbGu'’ 
Sieirjo urrL-s6lw sififinsn S-oifon 
'Qe&riiASsrih GlAUJfi, QAnenGeiiG/O)? aoi 
S\((^rf. ervnfii sK^g^svihiASsn Lojosunitw 
And(fiib S)(fi6tf,ovuA6i/n&9r 6iuQun(if>fii 
fi(i$e i9* Q«/T«Tr<3ew(3(g) 6ior rpi un®AS)(n)tf . 

<H 6 ®r*JA69)lb, fi(lf>6>l fiSO , $)a>GU ISKLD 

!$&vuSeo a_ sir sir fisivun ash nw finest 
Qaiuili (ynqfht'iD mrrihuib. @)Gfi A(rt,figs)fi 

giunAung} eiv6iini£lA^ib “sififi/QAesi 
SisQfifiirjn" slot fi GltygluSd) ^/esuofi 
$(tr,uufij (fij^uiSi-gfiAAfii. 1 6 -ib 
fin fi(n?sw uf.d) euntf>£fi son par eh) fi/joefi 
siaruurf ffipfi «w«u j unetifigldo 

*nflu UL-L-Sfifi png}n$ j/euriAsh 
“Gfinifisnu} Gum aw" sivstjo Quiutf)<M 
% 9 /fpAnA si(ipg)u. 9 (fidS)(yif . - 9 /ii t n> *ai sin 

® 0 «>«w upionfiiDnsveug Gfin pf&AQsu 
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A(fig. UA$ Qa S llfigtUfil UASUfi &6B)fi 
U$eO An JDUU($l&)jDfil ■ £)(fi6tf,6SWjg}/A(fi 

"uniTfifiSKASSt" '3ftTg}~°SSTg}JA<A > fi 

GfinifiOt siesTjD Quuj(fiib B-enen %). $}fi 
fi6S)AUJ UA$ LDP ft A A lb St/fiSKfilSU Ulfifi 

fill lb @!( 5 Jb@( 2 )*£>iDfil 61 sin 2)1 (ipssr 

vGiAnssiesr wnpoisro fi]jD6S)uS)ssi udguS 
Je6)(fififii Qfiif)iL/6u(tTfG!)jDfii- 

^ snsufifinri fiesrayssu—tu skGfinfip 
Pfioiib srotro fiirs&so 90 AGeonAfigw 
a (fit— UASunesi GfinyxeyAsyib, finsro 
igjASyib, sunAesiib, ^)0««n« Caapis}., 
^SIuj uev rg)%VA6if)66)(fififi/ udgl L/iflfififii 

ujbifi ^HfiA,nA G)AP6V6)u£l(n?n. 

"finerv: swap 6un wnaiib ^swoiib, 

fiSuGgn 

tueroGfi 6&fiP6srib, atiugssiib 

fipuSioiu: 

tL.U6Wglfilb GfiOl LfGpPA/fifilOfiP 
fi 6 U fitilAlflstVlbLDir fifi §?<$SS)ilA 

Gap l 3 fin" 

@fifi AGeVPAfighb <#0i_S3T l£fij UA 

sunor j^Gnpeunsssrib QAujiyihQunQgfij 

^l6U(fi6S)L-UJ ^05Utf SWUPA figigpo) SJ jj) 
UL 1l_ fi(Lf>lbt-IA6lf)(0)6V UpAP&UUSUSV 
«01_tfBT 6101(1)1 6KAILI UA§(, fiPSKILI 

UA,gl Qipessissn—mib Ganfifii ^/ipapaa 
QA neoSl(iyrf iun(ip<Q)AAPiflujpp . 

9. *an_rfliuir«: «%J6U) iil(S<uj6<rib 

uAglAsrflso (jpa£\uju>pa «4t,®uD $Gsufiesrib 

fissrdev (LP(L£0}LDIUPAA AL-0}<^fiA(fi ^/nu 

uosf) fifi/A QAPerieufil . @)ss>fi yaf snsusi} 
sssrsu srvLbup fin uj figsi) up u fig *91*' 
*>fil AP(QS)Ag fifisiltb 616 fr 2)1 QAPtil 
sunrf as ir. yof gujpAUJturf "apsv ptopora 
Gtosvpn ’ stoi jo difigu.9 eo " gsv gsv 
QPtJV gif)&> gtf)S. gd/fiGeoA Apgpi 
QgfpdS), fisp/sLf fissiQp gGfitusisti^ 

gtUPAppgQS&gpfiPPlDP" *9ll$llgoiQpib 

@)ri/<fiih ^/iii(fiib gfififil 


gAAjbjpi Q-s vPsvGiu Ajessr *9/att — fifil 
6101 2-L-60 QunQffiit AASVOfllb 2-esrfil 

star fit fii6ssf) fiQfior eiskgfi 'Qfiin 
a inn UU666I ib QAtu£(ryp. $Gfi *9/i3upn 
ujfiesifi {^f Geufippfi Gfi@AP * 9 /sbu—A 
Asouufigo "ugg (ipfievnucu ® ug 
6101 A (fi AnL-PlLSD 61 figstlASflb 2-1 pSA 
Gtyu}. @)&n fifil eBapib apall Gup so, 
(ifidg firfiib fiAP6j$eo (tpAtuu/Pib aa& 
fissrssfia) *9/ fig ®(fl * 9 l(fisnp 6 iTPA(fi ^/ait—A 
Asvib fin or LKfifiGfiGev" si or g/ on.fi/ 
Sl(yp . 

GiLfiuib udg usfi upeuri fifiApnesr 
ppicp§fijg}rt "ap/§ss) Ag Afiiuib " si sb jo 
fissf fifj&vGuj £ujbj$u}eiismrt. 

Gld fill ib giuPAUJiuP uni} u/sven "ppm 
un pti l" si sit jo A(figuS $m b fiarpptvi—iu 
AAsvfissifiiLfib *9/ rtuusssrib Qa aj£>Gpsv 
6issrS(yrf. "fiat o)i s3iq.&) Afieu/fipn" 
sr sir id A(tr,gu9eo "Qfifi gajnsppgjsafiar 
Affpib rn.sk Hot a GAiififi Qun/fisir" 
6ioi fii fiskSatGiu Amiiuuesvib Qa<lj& 

eS®&l(yiT. " eiif)A(Afib QanuuSsBso 

Glesu—fi fifil Gun £11 lb, QpASflA 
al. - s8a) ftpipS, (ipgesifi As&rQi—Qfi 

fifil Gun SDSi/ ib . ^iBssuufi QfinsniQib 
QuPQQfil L/6SlfiUJA) Soil—fi fifil Gun tv 

61 / ib tt-sk Sssr a asssi® *9fOU-fiGfisk. 
srsir&ar vjbfi/A Qapoi" siskfii ^j&m 
gGeufiSsrib QAii/S^yrf. 

fin swn fiarg)issu-.iu "jjfrtk&i fiu 
unpGfi final sm GmGa)" siatfi ufifi 
gjv ‘ ' star gyau—iu , u G^sund An sub 
@euj)j£<g)A> QASJi/tb A&wi/Aeh 

ofiu/ib «l eudQ* jfituufaPjtQfifk. 
fin sir 61 fi! QAUfiP £Nib stfk&iau-SJ 
upnsssror A.ai gp69L.*jQfi" erskfi/ 
msnmriuusmiib QAuS<y*. "fin* g/ Gfis 
Asn&eS. fin& APtVAtndtsS pn/9 
OiunsrtsnasS l/lLi f fin&i srsmsnfi/at 
eribu fip* Qfii& iS+fii—uai GfiAii 
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Atrt&jib, u*> sncviiisert&lib' us0 ^P 
sSav j *i®#& fi"* fi&j&i 

ct>i_ujp ctotjd S&QPP& 

£uQun& jf(3iu *£> 

frtMur Quifiw ®&&iU> »u*l 
Q&Skajir?" srafjjn tLerrsmb a.®®* 
Qa,L-6!(ytt . u>i)iptb "eT&esr *0t- “S 
weu£i $eavauntj" er&JD 
••a.tsi9ssiQiu tQ&aifi&A 0 *a«BrtfOuuj/ 

6T 657gJ/65>L_ltV OsU&U> fTSV&RR <*65>t_ J&JD 

jj/eu & a.fv^i<a»L-iu Gai&o , ‘ £)Gj& Gun®) 

fij&ira #ivQjDiyib *t$(t un^ng u*& 

Qjujiu Genessruf-UJ svj/H&en erekresr 67657 

uw^ityii £j) uuisf.uuLLi uA^ria&Tj 

UA6U76V STUUIJ^A ATT <** Geu6W®tb 


(7 657 L/65) g) U Ujbj&mb LDTJDjfil U)(T(b$ 

Q^nscSlcyrf. ' •u.tbredli-.tb (jfiwsvrrLDW 
prresT Gen try iurrrfli—ib (ipm (DU$®Geue’sr 

67657 ffj/ ^657g)/65)l_IU 8 8,®) 8>Gti) g>TL]LD U8®jn 
snfli ii ^ irfuuemib Qeuj&ltyrt . 

g>6WUgl ffS^LCIT 657 U&^8iQ,®T 

67 65>£« aem—iSluf-gigrreyLb U8®jn®sf)®sr 
^(iTf&nu Qunyeug,! ftneu $88iuib eresr^i 
pLCgi Q uiflGiun it 86tf) sir * 5 H$®j®S)ij . uev 
Qufliueun&en usv eutfl&eifleo @]evjban/D 
Qiueoeomb <*» $u9(rT,a>&l(ri?rt8,6TT . i epsuGleurreisT 
jfile® (*,!!>& Lh $)$/ Gurreisr fl)ffDeu erQa&evrrU). 
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Dr. R. Anantakrishna Sarma 


Dr. Anantakrishna Sarma, who presided 
over the 48th Conference of the Music 
Academy, Madras, was born on the 23rd 
January 1893. His father was Rallapalli 
Krishnamacharya, a Sanskrit and 'IVlugu 
( Vidwan. After his early education under 
his father he joined the Maharaja’s 
Sanskrit College, Mysore, and studied 
Alankara and Vyakarana. He became an 
Asthana Vidwan of the Mysore Court 
very early. 

In his knowledge of his own mother 
tongue, Telugu, Sri Sarma has been 
known as a distinguished scholar for half a 
century. He taught this language for 38 
years from 1911 in the Maharaja’s College, 
Mysore. 

In 1964 at the instance of the Central 

I Sangeet Natak Akadcmi he gave Telugu 
versions of forty Padas of Purandara Dasa. 
He was an author of repute in Kannada 
also. A collection of literary essays and 
speeches of his was brought out in 1954. 

He had a knowledge of Tamil and 
English as well. He was a well-established 
reviewer and his help and advice were 
sought by authors young and old. 


Sri Sarma’s interest and scholarship in 
music are as old as his literary pursuits. 
He had his early musical education under 
Sangitavidyakantheerava Karigiri Rao, 
Sangitarntna Chikka Rama Rao and 
Ganavisarada Bidaram Krishnappa at 
Mysore. He had also close contacts with 
Vainikasikhamani Vcena Seshanna, 
Vainikapravina Vcena Subbanna, San- 
geeta Kalanidhi K. VuMidevacharvar, 


Sangeeta Kalanidhi Tiger Varadacharyar 
and Sangeeta Kalanidhi Harikesanallur 
Mutiah Bhagavatar. He also practised 
two instruments, the flute and the violin, 
and many friends have heard him play 
these instruments; he practised vocal 
music too and even at this age can sing to 
an uncommonly high sruti. He was also a 
composerand has several Kritis to his credit. 

After his retirement from the Maha- 
raja’s College, Mysore, he worked at 
Tirupati as Reader in music in the 
Oriental Research Institute. In this 
capacity he set the music for 108 of Tala- 
pakam Annamacharya’s Kritis and pub- 
lished these with an introduction on 
Ragalakshna. Many of these songs arc 
now sung by Vidwans. 

He had participated in the work of the 
Experts’ Committee of the Madras Music 
Academy and the Academy gave him a 
‘Ccrtilicatc of Merit’ at its 21st Conference 
in 1957. The Sangita Nataka Academy of 
Andhra Pradesh had undertaken to bring 
out a Telugu version of Subha rama 
Dikshitar’s Sangeeta Sampradaya Pradar- 
sini and entrusted the work of finally 
editing it and passing the proofs to him. 

The Central Sangret Natak Acadcmi 
elected him as a Fellow. '1 he S.V. Univer- 
sity at Tirupati conferred the honorary 
degree of D.Litt. on him at their special 
Convocation on the 30th April 1974. 

The Music Academy, Madras, con- 
ferred on hint the title of Sangillia Kala- 
nidhi at the 48th Annual Conference in 
1974-75. 

Th» fin turf on thi front owr it his. 
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HICO PRODUCTS PRIVATE LTD. 

Hico makes speciality chemicals for Textile Products, 
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Industry and many more. 


HICO PRODUCTS PRIVATE LIMITED 
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